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AN OLD BELL ON RUBIDOUX MOUNTAIN 
RIVERSIDE, CAL., WHICH RINGS ON XMAS EVE 
TO SOUND THE GLAD TIDINGS OF “PEACE 
ON EARTH,” DOWN OVER THE VALLEY 
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THE CHANTING OF THE CHRISTMAS BELLS: 
wd a ROORBACH 


N the very last hour of every Christmas Eve, so a very 
beautiful legend has it, myriads of bells begin to 
chant the glad tidings of “Peace on Earth, Good Will 
to Men”. Bells of vanished churches, bells in the 
depths of dark forests, beneath the snow mountain 
tops, at the bottom of the sea, in lonely deserts, begin 
to intone the sweet story of the coming of the Christ 

Child to the world, some with faint tinklings, others with full sonorous 
booms, until the whole earth trembles with their music. Elves, 
pixies, dryads, nereids, hermits, saints and angels, all the invisible 
hosts of heaven and earth, even the cattle in their stalls and the sheep 
on the hills, join in the midnight caroling and the living churches 
awake and swell the mighty chorus. The legend says that the birds 
stir in their sleep and add their sweet notes to the universal Christmas 
carol, and that the flowers rock and sway on their stems, shaking out 
their fragrance for they have no other voice. How the hosts of evil 
flee in terror at the sound for there is nothing that frightens them so 
as the ringing of a bell unless it be the sign of the cross! Would it 
not be wonderful if we could hush the noise of our carousals and the 
din of our money changing long enough to listen for this midnight 
Christmas carol, to add our heart beats to the pealing of the faithful 
bells! 

Fiction holds much of truth, but if one prefers fact, he will un- 
cover great interest by studying at this Christmas season the history 
of bells, trying to discover how, why and when bells were first used 
in Christian ceremonies and bell towers added to church structures. 
He would learn that bells were used for all sorts of occasions before 
they came to be prominent in Christian worship and their founding, 
chiming and decorating became so great an art. It is believed that 
Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, about four hundred years before Christ, 
was the first to use them for calling to prayer. Bells have been used 
to summon soldiers to arms, to give alarm of fire, to tell of death, the 
crowning of kings, to open markets, invite to wedding feasts, to open 
city gates, to plant seed and begin the harvest. And, as every one 
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XMAS BELLS RINGING DOWN THE AGES 


knows, to sound the Curfew, by command of William the Conqueror, 
as signal for all lights to be put out, fires covered and people to cease 
work and go to rest. 

But in spite of what we may learn about bells, the actual 
origin of the bell is shrouded in mystery, though it is generally 
believed that the accidental striking together of two pieces of ringing 
stones gave the idea and also gave credence to the belief that they 
could speak. “I am the voice of Life: I call you: Come and pray,” 
is moulded on the rim of a very old bell which rests in the “Garden 
of the Bells,” in the Inn of the Bells, at Riverside, California. “I am 
the voice of an angel that calls from on high” is an inscription of still 
another old bell that rests beside it. ‘The Lord be with thee and with 
thy spirit,” declares still another, a reproduction of the famous St. 
Mark’s, which hangs in a nearby arch. “I praise the true Lord: 
I call the people: I assemble the clergy: I lament the dead: I drive 
away infection: I honor the festivals,” is a motto engraved on many 
a bell that swings in many a tower throughout the old world. 


ELLS consecrated to church use were frequently baptized and 
anointed with oil, some being dedicated with elaborate cere- 
mony. A famous bell from Monserrat with floriated shoulders 

and barrel of rare design ornamented with medallions of the saints 
bears this inscription, “Dedicated to the honor of God and of the 
Virgin Mary and of All Saints.” This beautiful bell also rests in the 
“Garden of the Bells,” in the company of hundreds of others, form- 
ing the largest and most complete collection of bells in the world, the 
personal property of Frank A. Miller. Here may be seen the most 
primitive form of bell known, a piece of phonolite or “clink” stone, 
as well as the noblest examples of the modern bell-maker’s art and 
choicest relics of the past. Here are bells from church, temple, garri- 
son, shrine, altar, chapel, market place from every corner of the globe; 
bells once used on cows, sheep, goats, camels, elephants; those used 
by sorcerers when weaving spells, those used as mascots in time of 
danger, even the tiny silver ones from a baby’s rattle. From hidden 
fastnesses of Thibet, the guarded Tartar city of Nanking, a Lamasary 
of Korea, the Schwe Dagon at Rangoon, Kobe, Rheims, Alaska, 
India, Norway, even the leper settlement of Molokai, they have 
traveled, each with its offering of history and of art. 

It would be dull indeed to attempt to tell of all the bells that 
have come to rest in this flower-hung garden high up on the roof of 
this historic Inn, though to see them is exciting enough. Scarce a 
mystery of the ‘bell founder’s art but can be found, or a shape 
perfected by the slow process of time not seen, in this spot devoted 
to their honor. Cymbals from a dancer’s anklet, gongs from temple 
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XMAS BELLS RINGING DOWN THE AGES 


courts, resonant bars of metal, wooden clappers as well as the more 
familiar cup-shaped ones of bronze, brass, iron or silver are here. 
Bells, like viols, have been made in many shapes, long, square, mitre- 
like, trumpet shaped, octagonal, quadrangular, made of plates of 
metal riveted together or cast in one piece. The story of their de- 
velopment can here be traced. 


Bell ringing as well as bell making is an art. They are rung by 
machinery, or “carillon,” and by hand, technically called “chiming.” 
The famous chimes of Westminster which will announce “Peace on 
Earth” this Christmas Eve, as they have for so many years, are 
mechanically struck with hammers; while the famous belis of Bruges, 
forty in number, and those of Antwerp, containing more than ninety, 
are played from a keyboard resembling that of an organ. The largest 
ringing peals in England are at Exeter and St. Paul’s cathedrals. 
The largest bell in the world is the one in Moscow, “Tsar Kolokol,” 
which has never been rung, but which is now raised on a platform and 
used as a chapel. 


ELLS of great value and those cast for memorial occasions were 
signed and dated as though they were works of art, as indeed 
they were. The oldest dated bell known to the world is now in 

the “Garden of the Bells.” The inscription reads, “James, Jesus 
Christ, Mary. Quintana and Salvador made me in the year of our 
Lord 1247.” The James is doubtless St. James, the patron saint of 
Spain. It is interesting to think that this bell was cast before America 
was discovered. 

Another bell of historic value is a brass cow-bell with the name 
and title in Latin “Paulus III Pont. Opt. Max.” on one side. On 
the other side is the papal insignia and the shield of the Farnese 
family to which he belonged. He was Pope from fifteen hundred 
and thirty-four to fifteen hundred and forty-nine. The old clapper 
of solid iron is deeply worn on either side. Not far from it hangs 
an old Swiss copper convent cow-bell with long iron clapper and 
leather strap eight inches wide with the name of the convent in brass 
letters upon the strap. 

In one corner rests a bell that arouses especial interest from the 
fact that it once hung in the church where Father Damian so hero- 
ically ministered to the lepers of Molokai. A small replica of the 
beloved “Big Ben” which marks the hours from the tower in the new 
Houses of Parliament, London, stands near by. (The real “Big 
Ben” is the largest clock bell in the world and its deep voice is known 
to millions of people.) St. Anthony’s bell, from Madrid, hangs in 
an arch close by. It was doubtless cast in honor of one of the unique 
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festivals that at one time were celebrated on the seventeenth of 
January, for all around the rim is a procession of animals which are 
especially remembered on that date. In pathetic comparison to the 
beautifully designed and made bells all about is a rough iron bell, the 
first one cast in Southern California, the work of devoted but un- 
skilled Indians for one of the missions. 


F a visitor should hear a deep, resonant, throbbing, humming sound 
like subterranean rumbling, a sound not to be forgotten, he should 
follow it, for it comes from a bowl-shaped gong brought from 

Nagano, the Buddhist temple of Zen Koji belonging to the Tendai 
sect and which is one of the most celebrated in the whole Japanese 
empire. It is of bronze, in form like a bowl, and its hum when gently 
struck with the palm of the hand is low, rich, with over and under 
tones, like the indescribable chanting of a devoté intoning some sacred 
name over and over as though to himself, or as they say “He who is 
seated in the heart.””’ When it is struck boldly with a wooden mallet 
it roars and echoes like thunder, driven back by mountains, until the 
air throbs and throbs, very gradually growing dimmer and dimmer 
until it whispers to itself like the hum of a bee, a wonderful sound, 
like nothing else in the world save that given out by those of its own 
kind when struck by worshipers in some Japanese temple. It is large 
even for a gong of this kind. The height of the bowl is twenty-five 
inches, the diameter thirty, and around the rim is an inscription which, 
translated, reads, “Given by Honda Yoshimitsu to the temple of Zen 
Koji, on a propitious day in June, second year of Taikwa.” The 
Taikwa period is the first period of the historical Japanese calendar 
corresponding to six hundred and forty-five to six hundred and fifty 
of Christian reckoning. So age has given it a halo, though in itself 
it is a marvel of casting, beautiful of color and form. It stands on a 
red lacquered stand that is comparatively new, but which is neverthe- 
less mellowed by time. 

When the Nagano gong is struck and it begins to throb, it 
awakens a great temple bell from Nanking which stands outside the 
Inn beneath the great campanile where hang six other historic bells. 
This monster Chinese bell, which once hung in the temple of the 
Manchu of Tartar city in the center of Nanking, where the govern- 
ment officials and other Manchus resided in the days of the Empire, 
is too ponderous to be hung, so rests on the ground surrounded by 
flowers, an object of interest to the traveler and of admiration to the 
connoisseur who is able to appreciate the beauty of its ornamentation. 
The bell was cast during the reign of the Emperor Quang Hsu and 
elaborately inscribed as follows: “The Emperor of China appoints 
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General Gai-yu to be Commander in Chief of Chiang-ning Division 
and Yen to be Adjutant General. Dedicated to our ancestral God 
Quong Sei by his Imperial Army (Eighth Regiment) on a pros- 
perous day in June in Quang Hsu dynasty. Learning and militarism 
are more and more prominent. There is justice throughout heaven 
and earth. The Emperor’s purpose is steady and forever and his 
heart with the people. His wishes prosper. His desire is, Spring and 
Autumn, for budding and fulfilment. Over heaven and earth loyalty 
hangs on the sun and the moon.” ‘This great bell is over six feet in 
height and has a weight of twenty-eight hundred pounds. 


OR the delight of those who love legend, beauty of execution 

and graceful form are a number of rattles, gongs, timbrels, drums 

of unusual materials. For instance, there is a sacred drum of 
carved peach wood, because the peach blossoms are believed in China 
to possess mythical properties: a Chinese gong from Hong Kong 
with a handle formed by singing dragons. In the panels are these 
same curious beasts as well as the conical protuberances symbolizing 
the sacred snails which covered the head of Buddha when in the medi- 
tation which brought him final illumination;.a Buddhist’s prayer 
rattle from Nara with beautiful green bronze wing-shaped ornaments 
on the handle, symbolizing the flight upward of the priests’ prayers; 
a Korean pony bell shaped like a bee hive; a brass-handled sorcerer’s 
wand with six frog-mouthed rattle bells in a cluster at the end, used 
by the Korean hierophants in exorcising evil demons; and a large 
iron gong from Korea shaped like a flattened frog with eyes and legs 
in grotesque conventional design, decorated with the ginseng plant. 
The lower boss, which is the frog’s nose, is struck with a wooden 
mallet, when the frog bellows and roars frightfully. To be efficacious 
it must be struck in peculiar sequence, the whole operation taking 
about fifteen minutes. | 

These are but a few facts and thoughts about bells, but enough 
perhaps to encourage readers to wander for themselves through the 
enchanted forests of legend, mythology, art, religious and secular 
history, so when the bells ring out this Christmas Eve an overtone of 
melody will be heard, as it were, as though one caught the spirit be- 
tween the words of sacred text. 


“T heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men!” 
—Longfellow. 
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CONCERNING FAIRY TALES: BY MARSDEN 
HARTLEY 


OMETIMES I think myself one of the unique children 
{| among children. I never read a fairy story in my 

childhood. I always had the feeling as a child, that 
{| fairy stories were for grown-ups and were best under- 
*41 stood by them, and for that reason I think it must have 
been that I postponed them. I found them, even at 
sixteen, too involved and mystifying to take them in with quite the 
simple gullibility that is necessary. But that was because I was left 
alone with the incredibly magical reality from morning until nightfall, 
and the nights meant nothing more remarkable to me than the days 
did, no more than they do now. I find moonlight merely another 
species of illumination by which one registers continuity of sensation. 
My nursery was always on the edge of the stranger’s knee, wondering 
who they were, what they might even mean to those who were as is 
called “nearest” them. 

I had a childhood vast with terror and surprise. If it is true that 
one forgets what one wishes to forget, then I have reason for not 
remembering the major part of those days and hours that are sup- 
posed to introduce one graciously into the world and offer one a clue 
to the experience that is sure to follow. Not that my childhood was 
so bitter, unless for childhood loneliness is bitterness, and without 
doubt it is the worst thing that can happen to one’s childhood. Mine 
was merely a different childhood, and in this sense an original one. 
I was left with myself to discover myself amid the multitudinous 
other and far greater mysteries. I was never the victim of fear of 
goblins and ghosts because I was never taught them. I was merely 
taught by nature to follow, as if led by a rare and tender hand, the 
then almost unendurable beauty that lay on every side of me. It was 
pain then, to follow beauty, because I didn’t understand beauty; it 
must always, I think, be distressing to follow anything one does not 
understand. 

I used to go, in my earliest school days, into a little strip of 
woodland not far from the great ominous red brick building in a 
small manufacturing town on the edge of a wonderful great river in 
Maine, from which cool and quiet spot I could always hear the 
dominant clang of the bell, and there I could listen with all my very 
boyish simplicity to the running of the water over the stones, and 
watch—for it was spring, of course—the new leaves pushing up out 
of the mould, and see the light-hued blossoms swinging on the new 
breeze. I cared more for these in themselves than I did for any 
legendary presences sitting under them, shaking imperceptible fingers 
and waving invisible wands with regality in a world made only for 
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“THERE YOU CAN SEE THE HIMALAYAS,” SAID THE EAST WIND: AN ILLUSTRATION BY 
BEN KUTCHER FOR HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S “GARDEN OF PARADISE.” 
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them and for children who were taught mechanically to see them there. 

I was constantly confronted with the magic of reality itself, won- 
dering why one thing was built of exquisite curves and another of 
harmonic angles. It was not a scientific passion in me, it was merely 
my sensing of the world of visible beauty around me, pressing in on 
me with the vehemence of splendor, on every side. 

I feel about the world now precisely as I did then, despite ail the 
reasons that exist to encourage the change of attitude. I care for the 
magic of experience still, the magic that exists even in facts, though 
little or nothing for the objective material value. 

Life as an idea engrosses me with the same ardor as in the 
earlier boyish days, with the difference that there is much to admire, 
and so much less to reverence and be afraid of. I harp always on the 
“idea” of life as I dwell perpetually on the existence of the moment. 

I might say, then, that my childhood was comparable in its sim- 
plicity and extravagance of wonder to the youth of Odilon Rédon, 
that remarkable painter of the fantasy of existence, of which he speaks 
so delicately in letters to friends. His youth was apparently much 
like mine, not a youth of athleticism so much as a preoccupancy with 
wonder and the imminence of beauty surrounding all things. 


I was preoccupied with the “being” of things. Things in them- 
selves engrossed me more than the problem of experience. I was 
satisfied with the effect of things upon my senses, and cared nothing 
for their deeper values. The inherent magic in the appearance of the 
world about me engrossed and amazed me. No cloud or blossom or 
bird or human ever escaped me, I think. 


WAS not indifferent to anything that took shape before me, 
I though when it came to people I was less credulous of their per- 

fection because they pressed forward their not always certain cre- 
dentials upon me. I reverenced them then too much for an imagined 
austerity as I admire them now perhaps not enough for their charm, 
for it is the charm of things and people only that engages and satisfies 
me. I have completed my philosophical equations, and have become 
enamored of people as having the same propensities as all other 
objects in nature. One need never question appearances. One 
accepts them for their face value, as the camera accepts them, without 
recommendation or specialized qualification. ‘They are what they 
become to one. The capacity for legend comes out of the capacity 
for experience, and it is in this fashion that I hold such high respect 
for geniuses like Grimm and Anderson, but as I know their qualities 
I find myself leaning with more readiness toward Lewis Carroll’s 
superb “Alice in Wonderland.” 
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THERE SHE SLEPT, BEAUTIFUL AS ONLY A FAIRY COULD BE, IN THE GARDEN OF PARA- 
OF BAR DEL USTRATION BY BEN KUTCHER FOR HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S “GARDEN 
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THE LEAF SWAM AWAY FARTHER AND FARTHER WITH THUMBELINA: AN ILLUSTRA- 
TION BY BEN KUTCHER FOR HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S “THUMBELINA’”’. 
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I was, I suppose, born backward, physically speaking. I was 
confronted with the vastitude of the universe at once, without the 
ingratiating introduction of the fairy tale. I had early made the not 
so inane decision that I would not read a book until I really wanted 
to. One of the rarest women in the world, having listened to my 
remark, said she had a book she knew I would like because it was so 
different, and forthwith presented me with Emerson’s Essays, the 
first book that I have any knowledge of reading, and it was in my 
eighteenth year. Until then I had been wholly absorbed with the 
terrors and the majestical inferences of the moment, the hour, and 
the day. I was alone with them, and they were wonderful and ex- 
cessively baffling in their splendors; then, after filling my mind and 
soul with the legendary splendors of Friendship, and ‘The Oversoul— 
Circles, and Compensation, each of these words of exciting largeness 
in themselves, I turned to the dramatic unrealities of Zarathustra, 
which, of course, was in no way to be believed because it did not exist. 
And then came expansion and release into the outer world again 
through interpretation of Plato, and of Leaves of Grass itself. 

I have saved myself from the disaster of beliefs through these 
magical books, and am free once more as in my earlier childhood to 
indulge myself in the iridescent idea of life, as Idea. 

But the fairy story is nothing after all but a means whereby we, 
as children, may arrive at some clue as to the significance of things 
around us, and it is through them the child finds his way out from 
incoherency toward comprehension. ‘The universe is a vast place, as 
we all know who think we comprehend it in admiring it. The things 
we cannot know are in reality of no consequence, in comparison with 
the few we can know. I can know, for instance, that my morning is 
the new era of my existence, and that I shall never live through 
another like it, as I have never lived through the one I recall in my 
memory, which was Yesterday. Yesterday was my event in expe- 
rience then, as it is my event in memory now. I am related to the 
world by the way I feel attached to the life of it as exemplified in the 
vividness of the moment. I am, by reason of my peculiar personal 
experience, enabled to extract the magic from the moment, discarding 
the material husk of it precisely as the squirrel does the shell of the nut. 

I am preoccupied with the business of transmutation—which is 
to say, the proper evaluation of life as idea, of experience as delectable 
diversion. It is necessary for everyone to poetize his sensations in 
order to comprehend them. Weakness in the direction of philosophy 
creates the quality of dogmatic interrogation. A preoccupancy with 
religious characteristics assists those who are interested in the prob- 
lem of sublimation. The romanticist is a kind of scientific person 
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WHEN HE SAW THUMBELINA HE WAS VERY GLAD: FROM AN ILLUSTRATION BY BEN 
KUTCHER FOR HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S “THUMBELINA”, 
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engaged in the correct assembling of chemical constituents that will 
produce a formula by which he can live out every one of his moments 
with a perfect comprehension of their charm and of their everlasting 
value to him. If the romanticist have the advantage of comprehen- 
sion of the sense of beauty as related to art, then he may be said to be 
wholly equipped for the exquisite legend of life in which he takes his 
place as factor in the perfected memory of existence, which becomes 
the real history of life, as an idea. The person of most power in life 
is he who becomes high magician with the engaging and elusive trick. 

It is a fairy-tale in itself if you will, and everyone is entitled to 
his or her own private splendor, which, of course, must be invented 
from intelligence for oneself. 

There will be no magic found away from life. It is what you 
do with the street-corner in your brain that shall determine your gift. 
It will not be found in the wilderness, and in one’s toying with the 
magic of existence is the one gift for the management of experience. 


HOPE one day, when life as an “idea” permits, and that I have 
I figured will be somewhere around my ninetieth year, to take up 
books that absorb the brains of the intelligent. When I read a 
book, it is because it will somehow expose to me the magic of exist- 
ence. My fairy tales of late have been “Wuthering Heights,” and the 
work of the Brothers James, William and Henry. I am not so sure 
but that I like William best, and I assure you that is saying a great 
deal, but it is only because I think William is more like life as idea. 
I shall hope when it comes time to sit in a garden and fold one’s 
hands gently, listening to the birds all over again, watching the blos- 
soms swinging with a still acuter eye, to take up the books of Grimm 
and Andersen, for I have a feeling they will be the books that will 
best corroborate my comprehension of life as idea. I think it will be 
the best time to read them then, to go out with a memory softened by 
the warm hues and touches of legend that rise out of the air surround- 
ing life itself. 

There will be a richer comprehension of “once upon a time there 
was a princess” —who wore a great many jewelled rings on her fingers 
and whose eyes were like deep pools in the farthest fields of the 
sky—for that will be the lady who let me love in the ways I was made 
to forget; the lady whose hands I have touched as gently as possible 
and from whom I have exacted no wish save that I might always love 
someone or something that was so like herself as to make me think it 
was no other than herself. It is because I love the idea of life better 
than anything else that I believe most of all in the magic of existence, 
‘. in spite of much terrifying and disillusioning experience of late, 

elieve. 
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SOME LITTLE KNOWN CEZANNES; 
BY HAROLD L. VAN DOREN 









HE fascination and the power of Cézanne had taken 
a strong hold upon me long before I was in a position 
to study much of his work at first hand. Except for 
the rare examples of his art in our public museums 
and fugitive canvases at an occasional dealer’s show, 
I had known Cézanne only through black and white 

reproduction. ‘The reader who has ever experienced, in the 
process of his artistic orientation, any sweeping enthusiasm 
for certain periods or painters, will understand the measure of 
my excitement at the prospect of Paris and what it held in store 
artistically. There were three of us who journeyed thither late 
last spring to see what we could see of France and its art. 

I was aware that foreign dealers and museums had been more 
far-seing than Cézanne’s own countrymen in giving honor to this 
prophet’s genius. Nearly one half of his product, in fact, is to be 
found in Germany. (It was not until the Camondo Collection was 
bequeathed to the Louvre in nineteen hundred and eleven that any 
important group of his pictures was to be found in the public galleries 
of France.) I also knew that collectors who have Cézannes in their 
possession are peculiarly jealous of them, and that a Cézanne seldom 
comes up for public sale. Hence the museums have little oppor- 
tunity to acquire them by purchase, and the collectors, whose pictures 
usually constitute the major part of their fortune, are wont to 
bequeath them to their heirs. 

Consequently, our hopes of gaining access to the private collec- 
tions were founded chiefly upon seeing M. Ambroise Vollard, with 
whom I had been negotiating for the translation of his life of Cézanne, 
and upon a letter of introduction to M. Durand-Ruel, the dealer and 
connoisseur. 

My acquaintanceship with Vollard began shortly after arrival 
in Paris. I visited Rue Laffitte, the street in which I knew his gallery 
had been located. Only the name remained: “Gallerie Vollard, 
No. 6,” stood out in large gold letters over the boarded-up show win- 
dows. A few paces further along the street I found the Durand- 
Ruel gallery. One of the officials there informed me that M. Vollard 
lived at 28 Rue de Grammont, a continuation of Rue Laffitte on the 
south side of the Grand Boulevard. 

On the following morning, I approached No. 28, very uncertain 
of my reception. I had been told in this country that Vollard was a 
very difficult old Tartar to deal with, and would as likely slam the 
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door in my face without hearing me, as receive me with any evidences 
of cordiality. Having only partially recovered from a slight attack 
of grippe, and being still weak from the fever, the five flights of stairs 
which I was obliged to climb in order to reach M. Vollard’s apart- 
ments did not contribute to my comfort. On the top landing I found 
the proper door. The small space was cluttered with frames of all 
sizes. One of them, I observed, had a label affixed to the back with 
the information that the canvas had been a Venetian subject by Renoir 
shown at an exhibition of French art in Petrograd. When I had 
recovered my breath, I rang. A tall bearded man with sharp eyes 
opened the door and demanded brusquely what I wanted. “Was M. 
Vollard at home?” He was. He was M. Vollard. (And he was 
living up to expectations, I made mental note!) I hastily explained 
my mission in order to forestall a peremptory dismissal, which seemed 
imminent. He relented at once, and conducted me through a dark 
hallway into an untidy study. More than half of the floor space was 
occupied by canvases stacked face to the wall. There was a large 
table and a few chairs. I glanced around at the walls and observed 
three Cézannes, unframed, one of them being the portrait of Vollard 


himself, to the painting of which he devotes an entire chapter in the 
“Life.” 


E talked for an hour or more, and I found him delightful. He 
WV is a huge man with a big booming voice, and quick gestures, 

giving the impression of immense nervous energy and vitality. 
He has a disconcerting way of gazing piercingly at you when you 
talk, and, when you have finished, not answering at all, as if his very 
intentness implied assent or disapproval. He speaks absorbedly in 
rather formal French. And he lisps!—a singular and difficult 
accomplishment for a Frenchman. 

It was not untill a later visit that I had a good opportunity to 
study the few Cézannes that remain in the possession of Monsieur 
Vollard. A goodly proportion of the extant canvases by the Master 
of Aix have passed through his hands as a dealer at one time or an- 
other. There were one-hundred and fifty of them in that famous 
exhibition in Rue Laffitte when Vollard, in the year eighteen-hundred 
and ninety-five, gave Cézanne his chance to make a formal bow to a 
public which scornfully repudiated him almost to a man. But his 
own portrait, for which he sat to Cézanne one hundred and fifteen 
times over a period of nearly two years, hangs in his study, his most 
prized possession. It is low in key, chiefly rich red-brown in tone. 
The right hand, the upper part of the face, and the shirt give the spots 
of strongest contrast. After the one hundred and fifteenth sitting, 
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Vollard relates that Cézanne, forced to discontinue work on the por- 
trait for a time, but fully intending to resume it later, remarked: 
“The front of the shirt is not bad.” Indeed, it is beautifully painted 
in a gamut of color running from warm yellows to cool blues and 
greens, and yet it is all white shirt. 

Then there was an unfinished landscape, of a house seen through 
dense foliage, and a figure piece. The latter portrays a characteristi- 
cally angular peasant standing with folded arms in the center of an 
absolutely bare room. Nothing could be more utterly devoid of 
conventional appeal. As a peasant and a room it is uncompromis- 
ingly ugly, but it is beautifully painted as an aesthetic reaction to 
reality. It typifies the austerity of Cézanne’s honest vision. 

Another time he brought out one of the well-known self portraits, 
painted in eighteen-hundred and ninety. The head is turned half 
way around looking over the right shoulder, and he wears a soft, 
black felt hat. 

I saw the fifth and last of Vollard’s Cézannes under amusing 
circumstances. One day, upon reaching the top of the five long 
flights of stairs, I found Vollard holding a puzzled and apparently 
abortive conference with a Japanese who spoke very little French. 
Vollard pressed me into service at once with the assurance that his 
visitor spoke English. It did not take long to discover that his 
English was nearly as limited as his French. “Portrait” and “Zola” 
were the only two words that I could distinguish. Vollard seemed 
as puzzled as ever. Suddenly his face lighted. “Ah! he wants to 
see the ‘Leda’,” he laughed. “The model who posed for the ‘Leda’ 
was a friend of Zola’s.” He led us to his study and brought out the 
canvas reproduced under the date of eighteen-hundred and eighty 
in his “Life”. The Japanese examined it and departed. Then 
Vollard turned and asked me politely who I was! [Each of the 
succeeding occasions that I called upon him, I was obliged to present 
my credentials afresh, and each time he apologized profusely for his 
inability to remember faces. 


HE Durand-Ruel collection, rich in Renoir and the Impression- 

ists, contains only eight Cézannes, but all of them are signed. 
M. Durand-Ruel made quite a point of that, and advisedly for 
Cézanne, seldom willing to call his canvases finished, and quite in- 
different to whether they sold or not, neglected to sign many of his 
works, an omission which may some day result in many forgeries. Of 
course, the canvases in this collector’s possession are familiar ones, 
for before the war the entire house was thrown open to the public on 
certain afternoons each week. Now they can be seen only by appoint- 
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ment with M. Durand-Ruel himself. The crowds of strangers that 
used to flock to their home in Rue de Rome became too much for 
Madame’s housewifely soul. ) 

M. Durand-Ruel was the soul of kindness, and offered to do 
everything in his power to make our sojourn in Paris as satisfactory 
as possible artistically. He provided us with cards of introduction to 
M. Pellerin the collector, to Paul Rosenberg the dealer, and to the 
Bernheim Brothers. Rosenberg, he told us, had bought, in conjunc- 
tion with another dealer, twenty-three Cézannes from the Dutch 
government sale, which, he said, we must see while the group was still 
intact. They were scarcely known even in France, and had never, 
until very recently, been photographed. 

Accordingly we set out for Rue de la Boétie and presented our 
introduction to M. Rosenberg. He took us into a private room and 
had an attendant bring the pictures in one by one. 

In the course of the morning he told us how these pictures had 
been bought by a Dutchman because he liked them, and how his family 
and relatives feared for his reason, and eventually had him locked 
up in an insane asylum, proven an idiot because he bought Cézanne! 

The part of the purchase in Rosenberg’s possession comprised 
several still-life compositions, a gorgeous flower piece, a portrait, and 
two or three landscapes. One of the latter, a large view of his beloved 
Mont. Sainte Victorie near Aix-en-Provence, is a splendid example 
of his mature period. The definition of the flat stretches in the 
Provengal valley, receding to slopes which, further back, rise abruptly 
to the sheer cliffs of the peak, is an astounding piece of painting. 
Very different in mood is the showy study of dahlias, full of that 
strange shifting quality of color and form which is the antithesis of 
the static. The still-lifes all display the familiar pitcher, napkin, 
jug, drapery and fruit. An unfinished one which we reproduce is 
especially interesting in that it reveals to some extent the technical 
methods of the master. The canvas which he employed is of the finest 
quality and texture, and the paint is applied very thinly with soft 
brushes. Surely these canvases will suffer very little from deteriora- 
tion for many years to come. 

Monsieur Rosenberg directed us to the Hessel gallery across the 
street where, he said, we could see the remainder of the new purchases 
from Holland. Hessel took us to a small room upstairs and left us 
to ourselves with fourteen more Cézannes, all of them new to us. 
Several had been bought by an American for his private collection, 
and are by now in this country. One has been acquired, we were told, 
by the Chicago Art Museum. A large canvas, a view across a quiet 
lake, introduced us to a color scheme totally different from any we 
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were accustomed to in Cézanne—deep rich blues with a bit of warm 
light in the distance. Another unfinished work, a study of twisted 
tree trunks and interlacing branches reveals the meticulous care with 
which he studied the forms before him, and the pleasure that he de- 
rived from organizing their subtle rhythms. 


BVIOUSLY we should see the Pellerin Collection if we were 
6) to know Cézanne thoroughly. M. Durand-Ruel told us that 
Pellerin had gathered together one hundred and six of 
Cézanne’s best canvases. We called at M. Pellerin’s offices and pre- 
sented our card of introduction on the following morning. A secre- 
tary received us. M. Pellerin was out of town. But surely we could 
see his collection? No, the collection was closed for good. For 
good? Yes, it was not to be seen from now on by anyone. He would 
give no reason, and we were puzzled. 

We were not to be put off thus summarily, however, and decided 
to seek an Open Sesame from Vollard himself, who, we imagined, 
would be the fountain head of all Cézanne largesse in Paris. Accord- 
ingly, when next I had occasion to call upon M. Vollard, I asked him 
if he would help us out. You have only to ask for admission at the 
door of his house, he replied. I told him what had happened at his 
offices. “Ah, then I can do nothing for you,” he said. He glanced 
over the table at Pierre Bonnard, the painter, who, with three others, 
was partaking of café noir after a late déjeuner in Vollard’s dining 
room, and smiled. “I think I know the reason”, he said. “Pellerin 
bought Cézannes to get social position. He used his money to make 
himself seem a great connoisseur. The press has lately been carica- 


turing him severely. He must have taken offense, and closed his 
house to spite the public.” 


NOTHER delightful surprise in our Cézanne-quest was provided 
by a small group of water-colors and pencil studies exhibited in 
July at the Druet Galleries, where we had spent many after- 
noons gloating over the remarkable volumes of photographs of 
modern masters which M. Druet publishes, and ordering proofs to 
the very limit of our pocketbooks. Among these originals was a 
wood-interior which seemed to reach the very consummation of his 
development in this medium. It combined the utmost economy of 
means with the very profoundest knowledge—a spontaneous over- 
flow of emotion, expressed as it would only be possible to express it 
after years of rigorous intellectual discipline. Over a slight fabric 
of pencil lines were laid pure, free washes of color, juxtaposed or 
overlapping, defining the broad masses of foliage in the simplest 
manner. It was a lyric of the soundest sort, a deliberate frenzy, if 
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I may hazard the paradox. It is too sanguine to hope that it will 
be purchased for a public museum, where it could be studied and 
enjoyed by those who have eyes to see. 

The Bernheim collection was also closed to us, because the 
brothers Bernheim had closed their town house, and had gone to spend 
the summer in Auvergne. But the larger collections are to some 
degree permanent, and may probably be seen in the future. But we 
felt we were fortunate to have seen these less known works before 
they should be scattered to the ends of the earth. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF INTEREST TO POETRY 
LOVERS: By THE EDITOR 


MM EGINNING with the February number of THE 
| gee | TOUCHSTONE we shall have a new department of 
Meee poetry and criticism edited by Marguerite Wilkinson. 
tm In We shall offer every month a prize of fifty dollars for 
rs a; j 9 best poem or group of short poems submitted to us. 
nee SS Each manuscript must be sent anonymously, accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope on which is the title of the poem and in 
which is the poet’s name and address. Our decisions will be made 
impersonally because we want to be just. Then, when the choice has ~ 
been made, before we learn the name of the prize-winner, Mrs. Wil- 
kinson will write a brief review of the poem, saying why we think it 
deserves to be printed. Other editors have sometimes told why they 
reject what they reject. We shall tell why we accept what we accept. 

We hope that the leading poets of the country will offer us their 
work, for we wish to get the best poetry for our readers, and it very 
often happens that the best poetry is written by leading poets. Per- 
haps that is why they lead. But we shall have no way of knowing 
who writes the poems submitted unless we can guess by our knowledge 
of the poet’s individual style. Therefore the young poets’ chances 
with us will be as good as they would be anywhere else in the world. 
And we should like above all things to discover a new genius. 

We shall read poetry in free verse and poetry in regular meter 
with equal interest. But to please us poems in unrhymed cadence 
must be well designed, shapely and fluent, and poems in regular meter 
must not be echoes. We shall welcome good poetry of all kinds, 
lyrical, narrative, or dramatic. We do not want tiresome and 
hysterical tirades or sentimental dissertations. If we are interested 
in any kind of poetry more than in another kind it is in the poetry 
that will be a noble contribution to our own American tradition, 
(Continued on page 223) 
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FAVERSHAM’S ART: BY MARY 
FANTON ROBERTS 


UST what do we want from the American stage—fun, 
excitement, mental soporific! All these, perhaps—but 
surely something more. If the drama is an art and act- 
ing an art and stage production an art, then from the 
combination of three arts we should expect, I believe, 
some beauty, imagination, poetry. We might be for- 
given for craving, too, a little spiritual exaltation. We 
demand these emotions from music, painting, sculpture, 

architecture. We will not accept unlimited dullness, horseplay, jeers 
at sex in the opera, in a great public building, in a fine painting. 

Even in the great mass of our art production we insist that the artists 
shall do something besides amuse us; in fact, we demand standards of 
excellence, of idealism, more in any art than in the drama. And so, 
of course, the drama has been lowering its pennons, dustily to jazz 
and flashlight. 

All of which is a preliminary to rejoicing over the fact that the 
divine fire in dramatic art is not wholly quenched, that there are still 
thrills of true romance escaping over the footlights to the receptive 
audience. And if you have a belief in comradeship, unselfish friend- 
ship, courage, chivalry, you will be glad to refresh your spirit in 
William Faversham’s performance of “The Prince and the Pauper” 
now running in New York. 

The play is old (delightfully resuscitated and vivified by Amélie 
and Pierre Troubetzkoy), but what opportunity it offers for the rich 
conflict of human emotions—the little king who does not know how 
to be a pauper, and the little pauper who finds the king’s crown too 
heavy, the Princess torn between her adoring love for her brother and 
her towering ambitions to be a queen, and most absorbing and 
imaginative and fine of all, the courtly, swashbuckling, heroic, human, 
divinely tender Miles Hendon, played by William Faversham, with 
an art so fine, with a humanity so sympathetic, with a spirit so 
knightly, that one’s heart is stirred as with a thrill of life itself. 

I know of no play in recent years in which all the emotions are 
so beautifully evoked as in the scene between Miles Hendon and 
Prince Edward, where the bluff cavalier pretends to believe that 
the little boy he has rescued from the street mob is truly the Crown 
Prince, son of King Henry the VIII. And how kindly he tends the 
little lad, comforting him, strengthening his sad heart, and finally with 
what dignity and exquisite understanding he kneels to be knighted 
by the ragged little boy, not believing his story, but loving him and 
sensing his sweetness and fineness. 

“Miles Hendon is not a star part,” I heard in the foyer. “Why 
does Faversham play it?” 
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FAVERSHAM’S ART 


Why indeed! Because it gives him a réle in which he may ex- 
press some of those lovely virtues that should be inherent in the drama, 
if it is to be saved and held among the great arts. For in the second 
act Faversham shows us a spirit finer than the buffeting of Fate, a 
heart kinder than circumstance, love that outlives tragedy, sympathy 
deeper than pride. Of course, Miles Hendon comes to us shining 
through Faversham’s kind, rare and whimsical personality: and the 
combination of the two brings back to us the finer essences of life— 
romance, friendship, courage. Indeed, at the end of the second act 
you are so thrilled that you almost run out into Broadway to rescue 
a little Prince yourself (and you could easily find one), but the cur- 
tain rings down and the play goes on, and you wait patiently for the 
last scene because somehow you could not bear it if the little Prince 
were not returned to the throne, and you want him to reinstate Miles 
Hendon and to give him back his sweetheart Marjorie. 

Mr. Faversham was fortunate to find so gentle a pauper, so 
sweet a prince as Miss Ruth Findley presents. To me she seemed 
to make the difference in the two characters, a spiritual rather than a 
physical one. I fully appreciated her distinction, because, after all, 
I think little boys are mainly two kinds, phlegmatic little boys or boys 
with life and imagination. And I have no doubt that most little 
beggars have pictured themselves as princes, and most princes have 
imagined the freedom and fun of being a street boy. The real dif- 
ference really lies in the variation of character; the little prince who 
met the life of the pauper bravely and finely and the little pauper who 
was confused and unhappy in his royal robes. 

However, I am not prepared to state just how real princes feel 
and act. All the New York critics seem to know with finality the 
exact characteristics that belong to the heirs of the British throne. 
And to some, Miss Findley’s prince was not “regal enough.” But I 
can imagine that an effort at a “regal air” would have a short shriving 
in an English royal nursery. If we may judge of royal youths from 
the present young Prince of Wales, shyness would be an attribute 
of simplicity, courtesy and gentleness. All these qualities Miss 
Findley reveals to you in her Prince, but then somewhat also in T'om 
Canty. After all, Mark Twain’s prince was not of the house of 
Hohenzollern, and would have been promptly reprimanded if he had 
attempted any moving-pictures, “Crown Prince Stunts,” in the house 
of King Henry. 

How much the play owes to its bringing to life at the hands of 
the Troubetzkoys who may tell? One may be sure, however, that 
they brought to it their own knowledge of lovely social life and his- 

(Continued on page 227) 
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ON RIVERSIDE DRIVE: BY BERTHA HELEN 
CRABBE 


a —tee LL the twenty-two years of her life were nothing but 
e Val a prelude to that one evening on Riverside Drive. A 
_ x \ rambling sort of prelude fixed here and there by sudden 
ra. 3 flashes of vividness and made poignantly oppressive by 
ff - an undertone of loneliness which ran through it like 
ons that mighty note in the bass of an organ, that, played 
ever so softly, fairly shatters one, shakes out shrill pain from the 
helpless chandeliers, pounds smotheringly upon thick pew cushions 
and carpet, trembles on the verge of opening wide to horror, black 
yawning pits of evil. 

From the day of her birth there had been this loneliness. She 
knew it vaguely for a long time before the fact cut its way to realiza- 
tion. First, there were the other children, her brothers and sisters. 
They were near; she might play with them, she might put her arms 
around them tight, tighter, but she could not know them! She could 
not really know them! They kept constantly eluding her; eluding 
the warm, passionate reach of her love for them. The very force of 
her love seemed unconsciously to repel them, to make them pitiless 
toward her. ‘They teased her, they laughed at her; in those few 
softened moments when it seemed that at last she was going to know 
them, they suddenly gathered up their lax feelings and veered away. 

And then there was the little black cat with its topaz eyes and 
the tiny pink rosebud of the tip of its tongue gleaming against its 
velvet-black face. She could not know the little black cat no matter 
how much she cuddled it or sacrificed for it by giving it the special 
little tidbits of chicken which she liked best. Once she fell into a 
passion because she could not know the little black cat and she almost 
choked it to death before her brother got it away from her. And then 
they all looked at her; her brothers and sisters and her father and 
mother who had come running at the first screams. And she stood 
there panting, the blood from her scratched hands and arms making 
great spreading stains on her white dress. The way they looked at 
her set her apart from them further than ever, made it more difficult 
for her to know them. 

But it was through her mother that the realization of her loneli- 
ness was cut into her life to stay. She loved her mother beyond 
anyone else. She would sit in her lap and touch her face and the soft 
cushiony lobes of her ears and hold a hand over the throb of her heart 
till it seemed like a captured bird, and all the while she would think 
over and over, “I wish I could know you! I wish I could know you!” 

One evening the nursery door opened, and there in the sudden 
stream of light, all gleaming with satin and pearls, eyes bright, lips 
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glowing, hair shining as though netted over with stars, stood her 
mother. 

Anne sprang out of bed, ran across the room and flung herself 
at her mother’s feet, crushing the hem of the gleaming dress to her 
lips, and crying, “Mother! Mother! Mother! I don’t know you! 
I don’t know you!” 

Her mother stepped back, startled. Then she gathered the child 
up in her arms. “Why, you silly-one! Of course you know me. It’s 
mother dressed up; that’s all. It’s the same mother who had on the 
pink gingham this morning and the shirtwaist and skirt this after- 
noon. Only now she has on satin and her hair done high. It’s the 
same mother, goosey.” 

“But I don’t know you! Oh, I love you so, I love you so, and 
I don’t know you! Maybe I shall never know you, never so long as 
I live! Oh, I can’t bear it! I can’t bear it!’ 

Something like fear flashed into her mother’s eyes. Anne saw it. 
“Don’t look like: that!’ she sobbed frantically. “Help me to know 
you!” 

"The other children began to laugh. “You must be a stupid if 
you don’t know mother dressed up, Anne. Stupid Anne! Stupid 
Anne!” They took it up in a chorus, chanting it. “Stupid Anne!” 

“Hush, children. Let go my dress, Anne; you’re crumpling it 
terribly. Of course you know me; I’m just dressed differently, that’s 
all.” She held Anne away from her with a pinching grasp of her 
fingers as though she almost wanted to hurt her. “Now stop crying 
like that; you'll make yourself sick. And get into bed right away.” 

She led Anne to the bed, and tucked her in. She hesitated a 
minute, frowning, kissed her hurriedly, and left the room. But the 
kiss did no good. It hurt Anne; a steady, pricking pain eating in 
and in, unescapable, unendurable. Anne lay rigid in the darkness. 

From that night Anne’s loneliness was permanently fixed and 
registered in her mind; from that night she began consciously to build 
her life around it. She was never to know anyone, never. 

“Anne is a queer child,” people said, and it was as though they 
lifted her over a wall and left her there alone, facing the cruel, barren 
gray stones. And people looked at her differently from the way they 
looked at other children, and that put her over the wall, too. Some- 
times when people first met her they did not look at her differently, 
and that was glorious; it seemed to open a little door to her knowing 
them, but presently she saw the look come into their eyes, and the 
little door snapped shut, and there she was over the wall. 

But she came to know a few things. A sudden dazzling flash of 
a moment, and she knew the elm tree that stood on a little hill against 
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the sunset. With every tingling nerve of her she knew it. She knew 
the feeling of the great gnarled roots twisted fast in the dark earth; 
she knew the feeling of the moving sap quenching the thirst of the 
woody fibers; she knew the feeling of the boughs all a-twinkle with 
green leaves, spreading wide to the clean blue depths of the sky, 
taking the warm red sunset light to hold and to love. And then she 
knew of a sudden a certain shabby little black-walnut rocking-chair 
grown to a tragic, vicarious motherhood by many years of holding 
and comforting little children; she knew a squat blue pin-cushion 
which had served her cheerfully all her life but which she had never 
really seen before; she knew a deserted, weather-blackened little 
house that stood back from the road on the edge of a sunny field, 
shielding its secrets from the prying world by the vacant laughter of 
its empty windows. 


UT she did not know any person. As she grew older she formed 
B a theory for this fact. There was something in herself; some- 
thing warm, ardent, vital, reaching down into the very roots of 
being, which was released. In other people this something was im- 
prisoned, all sealed up with the cement of inherent instinct, conven- 
tion, wariness, training, education, civilization, shame—she did not 
know exactly what to call this cement—and these people guarded 
their possession with such extreme care, trying not to admit its exist- 
ence even to themselves, that it frightened them to see hers released. 
That was why her family was so frightened when she tried to choke 
the little black cat, so afraid of her afterward; that was why her 
mother had looked frightened when she flung herself at her mother’s 
feet, crying that she did not know her. These people, guarding the 
something imprisoned within them, would probably never know any- 
one, perhaps never realize that they did not know anyone; they would 
shrink in terror from the very thought of it. But Anne was con- 
vinced that it would not be terrible, except as perfect beauty can be 
terrible. It would be like coming into a share of the Sacred Secret 
of all things. 
Anne came near knowing her mother when her mother lay dead. 
She was twenty then. Hardship and poverty had come to the family. 
People said her mother had worked herself to death for her children. 
Anne went into the room where her mother lay. The intensity of her 
desire to fix her mother’s face upon her memory made it blur and 
elude her; the poor, rigid body eluded her, too. There was nothing 
Anne could grasp or hold. But suddenly there was the wedding- 
ring. It was all she could see. A wedding-ring scratched bright with 
toil, worn thin by the years, hanging loosely upon the bony, large- 
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knuckled third finger of her mother’s hand; a mere thing suddenly 
eloquent, keenly, unendurably eloquent so that it was not a ring but 
her mother! In that brief flash of vision Anne could have known her 
mother, but she could not bear to know her then; a strange mother 
clothed in the stabbing-bright garments of Anne’s grief. Anne ran 
out of the room screaming. 

And then in a moment it was all over. She could never again 
have the opportunity of knowing her mother. She tried afterward, 
time after time, plunging herself into a very agony of trying, but 
she could not know her. Someone gave Anne the wedding-ring after 
the funeral, but it was nothing then except a worn old circlet of gold, 
sentimentally pathetic, but that was all. Anne put it in a bureau 
drawer, and sometimes she saw it there, tumbled about in a tangle of 
veils, gloves, ribbons and handkerchiefs. 

After her mother’s death the family scattered. Anne and her 


next younger sister went to work in a large department store. They 
lived in one room in a lodging-house. 


HE sister, Molly, was beautiful. She was beautiful with youth; 

a soft, delicate bloom drifted over a breath-taking glow and 

sparkle. Laughter was to her what song is to a bird. From 
morning until night there was her clear, unspoiled laughter, trembling 
on high warm notes of happiness or sinking unexpectedly to an 
affecting, unconscious wistfulness. She drew people to her irresist- 
ibly; girls and men from the store where she worked, people she met 
casually or with whom she exchanged a mere word or two. Anne 
became frightened. She did not know how to reach Molly, to show 
her that these people were not worthy of her. She talked to her 
earnestly; she made the mistake of preaching; her lightest conversa- 
tion bristled desperately with morals and object lessons. At first 
Molly laughed—she could see through Anne so clearly—then she 
grew impatient, angry, contemptuous. 

Tragically helpless, Anne watched Molly go her own light- 
hearted, reckless way. Molly was so young, how was she to know 
that this was not the best way, the way that led to real happiness; how 
could anyone tell her that it was the wrong way? Laughing, dancing, 
“going places,” having love affairs, always in the midst of a “good 
time,” Molly went her way. Anne saw her fragile bloom of innocence 
gradually fading, she saw Molly’s youthful glow and sparkle grow- 
ing hard and fixed; her laughter became a shrill, conscious asset of 
attraction. Molly was tarnished, tawdry, stained. Anne could do 
nothing. She could not reach Molly. She was on the other side of 
the wall, different, alone; terribly alone. 
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Molly married. One Saturday noon she came home from the 
store, very cross. She bathed, manicured her finger-nails, took espe- 
cial care in the arrangement of her hair, and dressed in new clothes. 
And all the time she kept scolding and grumbling. Everything went 
wrong. 

Finally she whirled upon Anne, grasped her by the shoulders, 
almost shook her. “You poor simp!” she shrilled. “You don’t want 
me to marry him, do you? Keep mewing about love, don’t you—love 
and high ideals! Love and high ideals ” she laughed. “You think 
he’s vulgar, cheap, don’t you? Well, he is. So am I vulgar, cheap! 
What do I care? Love, high ideals What do you know about 
things anyhow? Why, you've never even lived, you poor little inno- 
cent preaching know-nothing! So you can just shut up and stay 
shut up; that’s all! And you can stop looking like chief mourner at 
a funeral, too!” 

All the way to the church Molly hummed the wedding march. 
“Why don’t you keep in step, Anne?” she asked maliciously. 

At the church door they met the man Molly was to marry—very 
smart; light spats, a cane, a pink-bordered handkerchief. And there, 
too, was Molly’s best “girl friend.” The friend nudged Anne and 
showed her a paper bag full of confetti that she held hidden in the 
folds of her skirt. 

The church was big and empty, sprinkled with ‘stains from the 
painted windows. The minister, forcedly pompous but ineffectual, 
repeated the marriage service. It did not seem to mean anything. 
Molly and the man with the light spats stood before him, but that, 
too, seemed to mean nothing. 

Soon they were outside in the dazzling sunlight. And the “girl 
friend” shrieked and giggled and threw confetti. Molly shrieked and 
giggled and tried to defend herself. People stopped to look, and 
grinned. Molly and the man finally made their escape and went off 
in a taxicab. The “girl friend” cried in a soiled, harem-scented hand- 
kerchief. She kissed Anne effusively when they parted at the door 
of Anne’s lodging-house. 

Molly’s soiled clothing was scattered all over the room she and 
Anne had shared; a ragged lace petticoat, a dingy kimono, stray 
swirls of linty combings, a great gray wad of chewing-gum, a hope- 
lessly spread and crooked hairpin with the lacquer worn off. Poor 
Molly! Oh, poor, poor Molly! 

Anne turned swiftly and left the room. She went down the 
stairs and out on the street. She walked and walked. 

Molly had gone. Anne had never known her. If Anne had 
known Molly she might have been able to do something about that 
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man with the light spats and cane and pink handkerchief; she might 
have been able to prevent Molly from being tarnished and spoiled 
and stained. Now it was all done, forever. And Anne, herself, had 
lost something unutterably beautiful, for she had never known Molly 
either perfect in her youth or spoiled in her ardent, unreckoning pur- 
suit of happiness. 

The afternoon passed. It grew dark; lights came out. Anne 
walked through great pools of light, feeling suddenly buoyed up, 
bodyless, as though the lights shone through her or were harbored 
within the transparent shell of her. 


T last she came to Riverside Drive. One step from the looming 

A of high buildings, and she stumbled clear into open beauty. 

There was the long sweep of the drive shining with light, shin- 
ing with the blackness of shadow. There was the river; crinkling 
jet, crinkling sword-lights, crinkling shrouded flame from the after- 
glow. And warships upon it; mighty black hulks of mystery pricked 
over with tiny lights; and cozy flocks of small craft upon it, resting. 
There was the opposite shore; a smudgy black blur pierced with 
lights, flaunting the gigantic tiaras and lace pins and necklets of 
electric signs. And there was the sky still aglow from the sunset and 
with a tiny pale crescent moon high up on the edge of the glow where 
the deep blue-blackness of night began. And the wind; just enough 
to bring down a few leaves, to sweep one along, to catch up one’s spirit 
under the great tall height of the sky. 

Anne began to walk down the drive. Out of the light, people 
approaching, dripping with glory; out of the darkness, the clear 
young laugh of a girl, the strong deep burr of a man’s voice, serious 
discussion, “conversation,” love-making. ; 

Anne felt tall, strong, beautiful; caught up in beauty. Tingling 
threads of her self seemed to reach out, to touch, to feel, to penetrate 
so that suddenly she knew things! She knew the tiny crescent moon 
as though it were a thin, pale little baby, whimpering. She knew the 
river; deep-bosomed, maternal, hiding its greatness for fear it might 
terrify someone. She knew the drive, laughing as it ran leaping 
through light and shadow, laughing as the automobiles sped over it, 
laughing as the people walked along it with their weak pitter-patter 
of footsteps like dead leaves swirling and drifting. It was wonderful, 
it was beautiful to know these things! 

And then a man came toward her out of the shadow. And she 
knew him! And he knew her! She saw it in his eyes; he saw it in 
her eyes. They stood looking at one another, not startled, simply 
knowing, realizing, filled with a certain uplifted sense of spiritual 
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completion. So that he laughed softly, and she laughed. And he 
turned on his heel, and they walked along together. He did not 
speak. She did not speak. She had a feeling of absolute rest, of 
perfect fulfillment. 

Great, glittering, plum-ripe cars purred by them. A huge sight- 
seeing car clanked past, and in it were sailors from the warships in 
the river; men from some foreign land, seeing New York for the 
first time. And they grinned and smoked cigarettes and joked loudly 
among themselves to hide the fact that the great life of the city was 
beating upon their sensibilities with merciless persistence. 

A child came running toward Anne and her companion; a little 
girl mischievously eluding capture by a pursuing guardian. Her 
eyes were like stars, her hair streamed, her arms stretched before her 
in the eager-reaching ecstasy of flight. She might have been running 
on air, on light, on shadow. Her slim little body was all spirit; the 
fresh, elfish, joyous spirit of a child flashing by in the beauty of the 
night. 

Anne looked at the man beside her, and smiled. And he smiled 
and she saw that he understood. He understood! He knew! They 
knew together. They knew one another! 

It was as Anne had been convinced it would be, this knowing 
someone. It was like coming into a share of the Sacred Secret of all 
things. It was so big, so complete, so perfect that she felt it was fixed 
forever; nothing could be taken from it, nothing need be added to it. 

She realized that her companion, too, felt that this exalted eight 
or ten minutes of living which had almost transcended life was enough 
in itself, that it needed nothing more. They came to a corner and 
stood there looking at one another speechless with this realization, 
tragic with it. He turned and walked away a few steps. She turned 
and walked in the opposite direction. Then, at the same instant, they 
were overwhelmed by their own warm, young human-ness. Laugh- 
ing and with outstretched hands, they ran toward one another. 

Speech rushed to their lips. All the vague elements of their 
knowing one another must be fixed in a security which could not 
escape them. They must know names, addresses, the color of hair 
and eyes; they must know when they could meet again. They laughed 
at their eagerness to know these things. They were glad that they 
wanted to know them, that as man and woman they were, after all, 
so warm with life. 
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A MONUMENT TO ART AND LABOR IS GEORGE 
GREY BARNARD’S IDEA OF A WAR 
MEMORIAL 


T was just sunset as we drove out to the extreme point of 
land, that splendid crest of the city which is the pic- 
turesque end of Fort Washington Avenue. This fine 
bluff, that rises so high that it seemed poised for flight up 
the broad river, is the spot that George Grey Barnard 
hopes will be put to the right and beautiful use of carry- 

ing for centuries to come America’s great war memorial. As Bar- 

nard thinks of this monument, it is to be a tribute to the arts of 
peace as well as to the great spirit of those dead in war. 

That rich fall day at sunset, the whole country was shining in 
a mellow, yellow light which illuminated the russet oak trees, touched 
the maple leaves to a color like corn silk, turned sumac the tone of 
old wine, and then revealed lovers preparing a picnic supper on a 
rocky bank back through the trees. Children were calling to each other 
with that wild sweetness that the ecstasy of October brings to young 
voices. An old man was reciting poetry aloud to himself. “His mind 
ain’t right,” the children told me. But to me his mind seemed very 
right indeed. Why should one not chant poetry at twilight, with the 
sun sweeping the horizon, with birds murmuring night sounds in the 
brilliant trees and with children running about wildly on the breast 
of a velvet wind which drifted in from the sea! 


I felt that somehow the lost young romance of a city grown to 
maturity was being reborn here on this lonely still beautiful point 
of land. 

And it was easy to understand Barnard’s desire to hold it just 
so beautiful and to make it also a place of peace and happiness for 
the whole nation. 

This remarkable bluff can be reached by water, or by a driveway, 
or, pleasantest of all, by a lovely walk after leaving the subway. And 
why should not the loveliest spot left in New York carry into the 
future the greatest monument to the spirit of this nation—a monu- 
ment that in the making would associate the art interest of the whole 
country, employing at least fifty sculptors, fifty painters, as many 
architects, hundreds of craftsmen, thousands of laborers, all working 
together to make a beauty spot in the new world for centuries to come. 

This magnificent bit of land is, happily for this country, owned 
by a man so fine in spirit, so far reaching in vision, so sound in artistic 
appreciation that he stands ready to make this picturesque spot a 
present to the city, if New York is willing to decide to erect upon the 
site a monument suitable and of sufficient beauty. 
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BARNARD’S IDEA OF A “WAR MEMORIAL” 


Barnard’s idea for the monument is very far from the usual one- 
man memorial suggestion. He wishes to take this whole peninsula 
and make it a record of the art of this century, and through the art a 
record, too, of the industry of this century. In other words, he 
wishes the workers of America to supply the inspiration to the sculp- 
tors for the working out of this memorial. To quote Mr. Barnard 
himself, ““New York, nay, America, wants the best that her great 
artists can give to memorialize our war heroes and to keep our souls 
on the plane to which thoughts of their unselfish devotion elevated 
them. No Casar’s arch, no bridge or utilitarian device will satisfy 
our people. But on this bold ridge, here at the point of this great city, 
is a pedestal suitable for a gigantic epic in marble and bronze, and 
here should stand a nation’s memorial to her heroes.” 


N my way to Mr. Barnard’s studio to see his designs for the 
Q) war memorial, I passed by that wonderful building and garden 
in a maze of woods on Fort Washington Avenue, the place 
that he calls “The Cloisters,” which is more like the corner of an old 
French garden than a hillside above New York City. The building 
itself is of brick, planned by Barnard himself, foot by foot, to carry 
exquisite memorials of French Medieval art. There are statues and 
paintings and rare bits of old cloisters and lovely shrines and carved 
tombs in this modest building, and all these things came to Mr. 
Barnard’s hands while he was living and working in the little old 
French City on the Loing. 

I remember one day, some years ago, driving from Grez to call 
on Mr. Barnard who lived in a Medieval stone chateau on the banks 
of the river; he was not then at home, but I gained some impression 
of the spot in which he had acquired his great love of France and her 
rich art of the Middle Ages. This rare collection of beautiful antiques, 
now housed in “The Cloisters,” Mr. Barnard tells me, was in almost 
every instance found by himself buried in gardens or built up in old 
walls, lost here and there in cellars or old excavations. Even that 
wonderful cloister from Carcasonne had been sold, and left stranded, 
before it came to his hands and to this hillside above New York to 
adorn the little brick building. Mr. Barnard has brought to this 
place something of the quaintness and peace and the wistfulness of 
old French gardens, clustered about old French cities, and all this 
came to my mind on my way to his studio to see the war memorial. 

Surely a man who has loved art so long and so well, has produced 
so great an art for America should be listened to when he speaks of 
a monument sufficiently impressive, permanent and magnificent, to 
sum up the great deeds of the past and the great hopes of the future. 
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BARNARD’S IDEA OF A “WAR MEMORIAL” 


Mr. Barnard’s idea is that the entire point of land should be in a 
way the pedestal for the plaza and monument, a pedestal crowned 
with a memorial, simple architecturally, and immeasurably beautiful 
in detail. Mr. Barnard’s own description of just how the plaza should 
be constructed and ornamented is undoubtedly most significant, as 
follows: 

“A marble plaza should be constructed on this plateau in dimen- 
sions of parallelogram measuring 900 by 750 feet. Within this area 
rises an elliptical wall of bronze and marble, and around the bronze 
base of this ellipse are planned to be wrought bronze groups of fig- 
ures depicting the industrial workers of the United States: the farm- 
ers, miners, cotton spinners, the railroad men; in a word, all the pro- 
ducing industries are to have their groups, and sculptors will go to 
the land, to the mines, everywhere to make their original sketches. 
Nothing to be done ‘out of the head’ and nothing without the 
model. 

“Do you see what effect this very sending of sculptors to the 
original sources will have on the workers of our land? It will dignify 
in their minds as nothing has yet done the dignity of labor. 

“A surface given up to this pictorial history amounting to a total 
of one thousand feet must suggest to a thinking man the greatness 
of the subject and that it should be treated greatly and with leisure. 
It would form a veritable epic of our industrial history. 

“Above this circlet of bronze shall rise a ring of marble and on 
this are to be depicted the dreams of these workers. The miner, the 
carpenter, every worker labors for something. Vague as his visions 
still are apt to be, they can be correlated to his toil and shown vividly 
to himself by the same artists who study him in his toil. I believe that 
these visions, these hopes common to humanity, wrought broadly in 
marble, would be felt for their truth and offset if they did not dissi- 
pate the present unrest and dissatisfaction of labor. Within the 
ellipse a symbolic group of a man and a woman ‘creating themselves’ 
shall appear as the climax of this thought. 

“Let us close our eyes and see with the inner vision the monu- 
ment, as if we sat in a stadium to the north of it. Directly before us 
is a great square of marble, within which is a circle worked out as a 
rainbow in mosaic, while beneath it is a niche to be given up entirely 
to light. There is no subject of sculptural treatment sufficiently 
grandiose to deserve a place here, but what is greater than light? 
Projecting out from the front of this northern point is a winged 
allegory of Liberty, resting upon a great background of clouds. On 
the shafts of the great wings of Liberty, Humanity is represented by 

symbolical, female figures in low relief. There is a sense of upward 
motion in this frieze as though Humanity were aspiring to the 
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light. On one hand great throngs of our militant youth, nude—our 
dead—would be shown as rising from the battle fields of Europe and 
ascending to the rainbow in the midst of great, billowy white smoke 
clouds. The corresponding part of the facade would be filled with 
groups of women and children left homeless and uncared for by the 
war. 

“At either angle of the bronze wall would career a tremendous 
horse—the horses of the Apocalypse, done in black marble. They 
stand for War, Famine, Fever, Desolation. 

“Beneath the feet of these ophidian beasts would lie female mar- 
tyrs in white marble. The contrast should make for the strongest 
effect, one that might well be called, were it not for the lesson it is 
intended to convey, excessive. But in these great picture writings 
there must be no squeamishness; sculpture is not diplomacy; it has no 
dealing with the spirit of compromise. 

“Let us now go within the marble ellipse by means of lateral 
doors, one to be called the Mothers’ door and one the Fathers’ door. 
Here we would be confronted by a circle of great statues, thirty in 
number, representing the “great Man” of each of the nations who 
has avowed a purpose to end war forever. Each statesman, writer, 
painter or man of whatever walk of life to be chosen by his nation 
and pictured by its greatest sculptor selected to preserve in this way 
his form and features. 

“And on the end of the outer wall, corresponding to the rainbow 
facade, would be quite another treatment, this time due space and 
grandeur to be given to the feeling of natural grief of bereaved par- 
ents. Steps cut out of funeral marble would lead down to the crypt, 
where veiled figures, four in number, guard funeral urns. This crypt 
memorialized “The Unknown Dead.’ 

“Rising out of this crypt, with her super-spread wings floating 
widely against the extent of wall, will be a towering Angel of Peace. 
For half a hundred feet the angel shall lift her pure and benignant 
head into the air while she holds over the dead palm branches and olive 
wreaths. She plants her feet far below the surface of the foundation, 
in a fountain of living water, and whoever shall drink from it may 
feel, it is to be hoped, some degree of her aspiration for peace and good 
will universal to men.” 
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TWO DETAILS OF THE WAR MEMORIALS 
PROPOSED BY GEORGE GREY BARNARD. 
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BARNARD’S IDEA OF A “WAR MEMORIAL” 


In addition to this memorial, crowning this beautiful point of 
land, Mr. Barnard has in mind a great art school and a splendid 
amphitheatre for the presentation of music and drama. A unique 
idea, which would add to the interest of this reach of land, if it is 
really made a home of beauty, is to place between “The Cloisters” 
and the Monument, temples of ancient religions, which would be sent 
to this country by the rulers of distant lands, and which would bring 
to us memories of forgotten creeds, ancient architecture, and the 
spirit of the old worlds *hat made concrete their enthusiasms and 
ecstasies. Already a Chinese temple of the Tenth Century has been 
offered to us and a Persian mosque of the Thirteenth Century, and 
there is a possibility that the old flooded temple of Phile may be 
added if the cost of its recovery can be undertaken. 

Such an opportunity as George Grey Barnard has in mind, 
which would embrace the efforts of our great artists, the interests of 
the whole nation, give beauty to centuries of art lovers to come. A 
monument that deifies labor, that holds in reverence the great dead. 
that would be an inspiration for peace in the future, seems too gigantic 


and splendid an offering to the world to be denied the opportunity of 
consummation. 


Editor’s note: Since this article has gone on the press, I have had 
another talk with Mr. Barnard about the memorial, and he tells me 
about certain changes that are being made in the idea as it progresses. 
First, and most important, the plan for the memorial has become a 
national idea. It has ceased to be a monument for one city, for one 
group of people, or to realize any one art ideal. The whole country 
seems to have awakened to the vastness of the subject, its importance 
and the possibility of its realization. One New York paper very 
much in favor of this memorial says: “America, the greatest and most 
daring of nations, ought to have the greatest and most daring of 
memorials to commemorate her part in the war. Barnard’s idea of 
a memorial, if carried out, would become the Eighth Wonder of the 
World, a shrine of art that would express our noblest thought and 
to which all the peoples of the earth would make pilgrimage.” 


Mr. Barnard is increasingly desirous that the actual monument 
should not in any way reproduce war conditions, but that it should 
be in memory of the great spirit of the dead and to awaken a great 
spirit of peace in the future. He believes that such a memorial should 


be “consecrated to the motherhood of the world by the children of 
the people.” 
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STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD IN WOOD BLOCK 
PRINTS: THE WORK OF ELIZA GARDINER 


HAD never realized how much of the feeling of childhood, tender- 
I ness, contentment or sadness could be revealed in just an outline 

drawing or in flat spaces of color, until I saw Elizabeth Gardi- 
ner’s wood block prints. What more could any painting or carving 
express than she gives us in these excessively simple designs? 

Of course, in these originals, where three, four or five printings are 
made, she introduces delightful spots of flat color, red in a child’s 
cheeks, blue in the sky back of a little boy tying a ribbon about a 
pussycat’s neck, gray and pink in the background and clothes of the 
print called “Thirsty Little Brother,” with pale pink and gray blue 
in that tender little design called “The Convalescent.” It is a great 
regret to us that we cannot show these lovely block prints with Miss 
Gardiner’s full color schemes; but that, of course, would be impossible 
without great expense and great difficulty in printing. 

However, we do feel that even in the black and white printing 
there remains that rarely sensitive quality that dominates Miss Gardi- 
ner’s art—the real feeling of childhood, its interest, its preoccupation, 
its gaiety, its curious indifference. 

How completely she reveals the weariness, desolation,even physical 
weakness of the little girl looking out of the window on that merry 
winter scene with friends coasting down hill, and, you can imagine, 
shrieking with delight. One wonders how so much can be done with 
mere outlines and flat color surface. Here is a very genuine and 
fascinating expression of art feeling. 

Of course, Miss Gardiner’s work as an artist, is not limited to 
carving wood blocks. She has made delightfully human, winning por- 
traits of children in water colors and pastels, and has exhibited in most 
of the large cities of America. 

But with the revival of wood blocking in this country, she has given 
much of her time and serious attention to portraits of little folks in 
this medium, making this expression quite unexpectedly a delightful 
idea for children’s portraits. Just as in another way, Van Deering 
Perrine’s sketches of young people (his white chalk drawings on 
black paper) have come to be regarded as the finest sort of a record 
of youth that a parent could desire. 

One feels most that Miss Gardiner must have a real love and 
understanding of little children, she seems to have so much respect 
for them. She never tries to impose upon her little models any set 
idea of child life, but rather to express their own individual loveliness, 
their affections, their kindness, their delightful simplicity and lack of 
self-consciousness. 

Her landscapes are also well realized, with an extraordinary 
impression of space and horizon for such small drawings. 
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“THE CONVALESCENT,” FROM A WwooD 
BLOCK PRINT BY ELIZA D. GARDINER. 
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“THIRSTY LITTLE BROTHER,” 
BY ELIZA D. GARDINE 


FROM A WOOD BLOCK PRIN 
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“BOY AND GOOSE,” FROM A WOOD 
BLOCK PRINT, BY ELIZA D. GARDINER. 
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“BOY ON DOCK,” FROM A WOOD 
BLOCK PRINT, BY ELIZA D. GARDINER. 











AMERICA AND IRELAND DISCUSSED BY ST. 
JOHN ERVINE: IN A TALK WITH MARGUE- 
RITE WILKINSON 


ti anll ELLEN I went out to tea with Mr. and Mrs. Ervine in 
Ew ae their cosy apartment near Golders Green, I found 
ha wy that they had just been entertaining another guest. 
eomeern Mr. Ervine was sitting in a big arm-chair in the 
Ni} living room, and beside him, on a cushion, was a large 
4 crust of stale bread. I could not help noticing it 
™ as I greeted him. 

“That’s for Thomas,” he said. ‘He’s a tame sparrow who comes 
in to be fed. I wish you could see him.” 

I never saw Thomas. He did not come in to tea. But I hope 
that I did not keep him away, for I thought of him more than once 
while Mr. Ervine talked. It seemed natural to me that the man who 
could write “John Ferguson” and “Jane Clegg” with such truth and 
fullness of understanding should be a friendly person, friendly even 
with small Brother Bird. 

That is just the trouble! Of all the celebrities with whom I have 
talked for Tue Toucustonr, Mr. Ervine is the most difficult to 
interview. Perhaps this is because of all of them, barring only one, 
he seems least like a celebrity and most like a human being. You do 
not want to hurl questions at him and then meekly gulp down the 
answers as a dog gulps tidbits. You do not want to keep dutifully 
to one topic. You want to explore the whole wide world of conversa- 
tion. You want to talk part of the time yourself about a hundred 
and eleven interesting things. 

We began with a large subject—America. Mr. Ervine seemed 
to know that our life and civilization are worth studying. Evidently 
he is not willing to be one of the distinguished visitors who come to us 
solely for money and adulation, the almost inevitable rewards of any 
foreigner’s lecture tour in this country. Apropos of this he said: 

“T should like, as it were, to sneak into America when no one was 
looking, and to walk about New York and discover all the little odd 
things that I had not time to see. One does not get to know a country 
by going there en féte and lecturing. I want to go and live for a 
month or two in a boarding house downtown. I want to go where 
ordinary people live, the kind who do not know whether Ibsen was a 
man or a patent medicine. You see, I don’t know anything about 
the mass of people in America, and I want to know something about 
them. I never even saw the Bowery. I never went to Brooklyn. I 
never went to a music-hall . . . you call them vaudeville shows in 
America? I never went to a movie. I was in Washington, but I 
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never saw the White House or the Capitol. I spent three hours in 
Boston, waiting for a train back to New York. There are thousands 
of things I want to see in New York alone, apart altogether from the 
rest of America. But I would have to sneak into the country to do it.” 

“In spite of all that you had a rather good time, I suppose?” 

“Of course. The reason why I have such pleasant memories of 
America is because of the warm glow of the people. America is very 
responsive, very friendly, very generous, but above all, it is extraor- 
dinarily alive and eager, and somehow my mind fills with recollections 
of a kindly, impulsive, vivacious people who were eager to make a 
stranger feel at home, to enjoy his company and to make him enjoy 
theirs. But, mind you, you disappointed me!” 
I wondered how. 


as VERYTHING that had ever been told me about America 
K was wrong,” said he. “I went expecting to find a swift, 
hustling, impatient, rather supermannish race. I thought I 

should have to bluff hard to get through the period of my stay with 
any sort of convenience to myself. But you aren’t like that. You 
are a very leisurely people and amazingly patient. Really you are 
docile. I shall never forget my astonishment on going to the theater 
in New York and in Chicago, at finding that plays began twenty-five 
minutes after the advertised hour without one protest from the au- 
dience. Nobody stamped on the floor, or shot the manager, or threw 
bottles at the actors. In London, if a play begins five minutes after 
the advertised hour, the audience stamps on the floor and shouts un- 
kind things about the management. We are an impatient people, 
very resentful of any infringement of our rights, or attempts to cur- 
tail our freedom. In London, Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen, the 
directors of the Underground Railway in London exhibited large 
posters, apologizing to the public for the inconvenience caused by the 
shortage of rolling stock. An American simply cannot imagine a 
railroad president apologizing to a poor worm of a passenger, but in 
this country we will not endure autocratic government. You are an 
immensely submissive people and will endure any sort of oppression!” 
I might have suggested to Mr. Ervine that custom has something 

to do with determining whether any small event or set of circum- 
stances in the life of a nation indicates submissiveness and a willing- 
ness to be oppressed. In England, this summer, I learned of things 
that, to an American, would seem to indicate a degree of submissive- 
ness in the British far beyond anything of the sort that we know. A 
young landowner belonging to one of the old “county” families told 
me that the young men working on his estate always ask his permis- 
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sion before getting married, “as a matter of form” and because they 
want to be sure of getting cottages to live in. I learned that the great 
reference libraries in London are closed on holidays and on Sundays 
and in the evenings, the only times when working people might be 
using them. But all of these things are matters of custom, and ap- 
parently do not seem to be oppressive to the British. They can even 
explain them in ways which make them seem to be praiseworthy cus- 
toms. I did not argue with Mr. Ervine, however. I listened politely. 
Then said Mr. Ervine: 


66 OU know that the reason why America is a republic today is 
) because it was populated largely by men of English blood in 
the beginning. I am not an Englishman’—he is Irish—“and 
so I can say these things freely. If America had been populated 
originally by Scotsmen and Irishmen, it would still be a dominion. 
If it had been inhabited originally by Germans, it would not be even 
a dominion. But there is something in English blood which makes 
autocratic government for Englishmen an impossibility. The En- 
glishmen who made your War of Independence had this thirst for 
freedom so strongly that when their old mother made the mistake of 
marrying a dull, thick-skulled German, they threw her and him out 
of their house. I remember reading somewhere in America that En- 
glishmen had never forgiven Americans for the War of Independence. 
Nonsense! Englishmen would never have forgiven Americans if they 
had not fought the War of Independence! There are not ten men 
and women in England who are not proud of the fact that Washing- 
ton licked the British, Why? Because it proved that the breed was 
true to tradition, that the thirst for freedom is the strongest craving 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. The English strain in America will, in 
time, make a real democracy of your country!” 

Truly, as Mr. Ervine says, “one does not get to know a country 
by going there en féte and lecturing!’ We ought to allow a few 
intelligent Englishmen to sneak in and find out about us in some 
other way! This was almost too much to swallow even for such a 
lover of England as I happen to be, and even after a summer in the 
cleanest, greenest, greatest little island in the world. For the love of 
liberty has been planted in many gardens and autocracy is the com- 
mon weed that infests them all. But I am letting Mr. Ervine say 
these things to American readers because, as it happens, I heard them 
more than once in England during the summer. 


Apparently, the English have it firmly fixed in their minds (and 
their minds are very firm) that we cannot speak as freely as they can 
of public events; that we have, as a people, less real freedom of life 
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and thought. One very conservative gentleman of what we would 
call the “stand-pat” type told me that it made his heart ache—those 
were his words—to think of the way the socialists were put out of the 
New York legislature, not because he had the least bit of sympathy 
with socialism—he had not—but because it was an offense against 
representative government to turn out men whom the people had 
chosen. Such a thing, he assured me, could never happen in England. 
But to go back to Mr. Ervine. It was time to change the subject 
and I spoke gently of Ireland. 

“I’m a middle-of-the-road man,” said Mr. Ervine, “and so it 
happens that I am not popular with either side.” 

Having taken the middle of the road myself as a critic of poetry 
I could sympathize with Mr. Ervine. 


“6 WANT Ireland to have home rule,” he said, “a government as 
like Canada and Australia as possible. I do not want complete 
separation from England. I want the young Irishmen who 

belong to literature to stop ranting and begin writing. Most of the 
young Irish writers are so engrossed in politics that they have ceased 
to be artists and have become tub-thumpers. I suppose they will 
sicken of political agitation one of these days, and then we shall have 
literature in place of pamphlets.” 

I was sitting in front of Mr. Ervine’s fireplace and above the 
mantel was a picture, a landscape wrought of troubled greens and 
blues, without a single figure in it, but full, nevertheless, of the brood- 
ing life that goes before a storm. 

“That’s an Irish scene,” said Mr. Ervine, “painted by A. E.” 

I wondered if the picture was not more than an Irish scene, if it 
was not a symbol of poor Ireland. But Mr. Ervine went on. 

“At the moment Irish literature is submerged beneath a sea of 
politics, but it is not drowned. There was one young Irishman, 
Seumas O’Kelly, who might have become a great writer, but he died 
a couple of years ago through exhaustion in political struggles. I 
would willingly sacrifice a whole wilderness of De Valeras to bring 
Seumas O’Kelly back to life. He wrote a very fine book of short 
stories that was published after his death. It is called “The Golden 
Barque’ and is full of acrid beauty. I hardly know how to tell you 
of the quality of life that is in that book, and when I think of the way 
Seumas O’Kelly threw literature and life aside, I hardly know how 
to control my feelings.” 

Mr. Ervine spoke more happily when he thought of the Irish 
writers not involved in the political struggle. 

“Trish literature will not continue to be submerged,” he said. 
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DISCUSSED BY ST. JOHN ERVINE 


“Mr. Yeats, who is probably the greatest lyric poet in the world, has 
kept himself free from the political struggle, and Padraic Colum, a 
very delicate and sensitive mind, has been saved from it by the fact 
that he now lives in America. There are others who will presently 
make themselves known. But Seumas O’Kelly is dead. . . .” 

“Why don’t you go over to Ireland and see James Stephens?” 
he continued. “There’s a writer for you! Id give all I possess to 
be able to write a story like “The Charwoman’s Daughter’ ” (called 
“Mary, Mary” in this country). “It is an exquisitely told fairy story. 
Or ‘The Crock of Gold’! And when you go back to America I wish 
you would get hold of Padraic Colum and make him write an Irish 
novel. He could write a very beautiful story of Irish country people, 
and it is a shame that he has not already written it.” 

I was glad that Mr. Ervine spoke of Padraic Colum, for I think 
that Americans in general have never had a fine enough understand- 
ing of his work. His lyrics in “Wild Earth and Other Poems” have 
a homely strength and beauty that are rare in contemporary litera- 
ture, and he should be well known for “The King of Ireland’s Son,” 
without any exception the most intricately woven and poetically writ- 
ten fairy tale that I know. 

But it was time to go, and as I rose to take leave the talk turned 
back to America. Mr. Ervine is not one of those lofty ones among 
our foreign visitors who think it necessary to tell us that they know 
nothing of our literature. 

“I must show you my American book-shelf,” he said. And there, 
to my delight, I found volumes by Edwin Arlington Robinson, Rob- 
ert Frost, Louis V. Ledoux, George Edward Woodberry, Vachel 
Lindsay, Amy Lowell, Ernest Poole, Winston Churchill, Zona Gale, 
Booth Tarkington, and others. Although I had not met all of these 
American authors, seeing the backs of their books in a strange land 
was like meeting acquaintances from the “old home town.” And I 
went away cheerfully, leaving Mr. Ervine to discuss American autoc- 
racy with Thomas. 
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UNUSUAL BOOKS: OF POEMS REVIEWED BY 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


ENsiLAvepD. By JoHn Maserretp. THe Macmituan Co. 
Rieut Royat. By JoHn Maserretp. THE MacmiLuan Co. 


HE war has done many things to our minds that nothing else 

could have done. It has left even great men a little weary of 

reality, a little too eager for romance, romance of the old, glitter- 
ing, glamorous, unadulterated kind that rides clear away from every- 
day on a prancing charger out of history. That may be why John 
Masefield wrote “Enslaved,” a long narrative of a paragon lady cap- 
tured by pirates for the Khalif in Saffee, and about her lover who 
followed as a slave in the Moorish galley. It is written vigorously, 
but can hardly be set beside Mr. Masefield’s famous narratives of an 
earlier period, nor by “Reynard the Fox,” his achievement of last 
year. 

In the same volume with “Enslaved,” however, are two exceed- 
ingly good ballads, “Cap on Head” and “The Hounds of Hell.” 
The latter begins with this stanza— 

About the crowing of the cock, 
When the shepherds feel the cold, 
A horse’s hoofs went clip-a-clock 
Along the hangman’s wold. 
It moves rapidly and vividly from beginning to end through a series 
of fantastic imaginings. 

Aside from these narratives the book contains a number of medi- 
tative lyrics, of which the best may be “On Growing Old.” Criticism 
of this poem has suggested that Mr. Masefield is not yet too old for 
roving and should not have written it. That criticism seems to set 
aside the fact that a lyric is the expression of a certain mood or emo- 
tion which the poet is not necessarily feeling at every moment of his 
life. There may be times when Mr. Masefield feels quite young and 
moods in which he could still say so. And conversely, all of us who 
are over thirty feel very old at times, and can enjoy the noble solace 
of a poem that says: 


So, from this glittering world with all its fashion, 
Its fire and play of men, its stir, its march, 

Let me have wisdom, beauty, wisdom and passion, 
Bread to the soul, rain when the summers parch. 


Give me but these, and though the darkness close, 

Even the night will blossom as the rose. 
The finest lyric, after all, is but an instant captured from eternity, 
valuable only to those who can echo it, when they want to hear the 
echo. 
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RECENT POETRY 


“Right Royal,’ another book by Mr. Masefield, is romance 
touched with realism. In it Mr. Masefield returns to his artistic terra 
firma, which is modern England—or, by paradox, the open sea! In 
“Right Royal” it is modern England that we watch at a great horse 
race over the Compton Course. The poem is named for the winning 
horse, whose rider has staked everything he owns on him because of 
a strange dream in which the horse communed with him, saying, “It 
is my day.” The poem has that element of suspense in it which made 
“Reynard the Fox” such interesting reading, and without which no 
narrative is a complete success. As poetry the best parts of it are 
those in which Mr. Masefield describes the crowd going to the race, 
and those in which he sets before us the psychological condition of the 
rider, the overtones of thought that influence him as he rides. There 
are passages in the poem which do more than hint at telepathy, but 
not in the dogmatic manner of the intellectual quack. There are also 
a number of references to our America, to places seen here. For 
example: 

Oregon men of six feet seven 
With backs from Atlas and hearts from heaven. 


“Right Royal” is a strong, sweeping, healthy poem, with much cool 
air blowing through it, and quiet overtones of thought. 


NeicHBors. By Witrrip Witson Gisson. THE MacmiLian Co. 

Mr. Gibson’s studies of personality are always interesting be- 
cause they have a convincing reality and simplicity in them that come 
from a knowledge of normal life and normal people. In this volume 
we find a number of them, named for the persons described, after the 
manner of “The Spoon River Anthology.” Sometimes the merest 
trifle is used to indicate things of the deepest significance, and it is this 
use of symbols that makes poetry out of much of Mr. Gibson’s work. 
His rhythms are not subtle. They are the plain, methodical rhythms 
of the English tradition, managed in a solid craftsmanlike way. But 
his symbols—they make his work concise and vivid, and they make him 
a poet. The reader has only to consider the meaning of the lamp in 
the following short narrative to realize that this is true. Mr. Gibson 
has said an old thing astonishingly well in a very few words: 


OLIvER AND Ursus REED 
It’s useless, wife, to turn it up: the oil 
Is done, and you'll just char the wick. 
The toil 
Lamps take to keep them going! It’s not long 
Since last I filled it. Surely something’s wrong 
With a lamp that burns so quickly. 
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Ay....the light 
We thought would burn a lifetime, in one night 
Consumed its fuel in a wild flare, and we 
Are left a charred wick, smouldering smokily, 
To work by till, at last, a dull red spark, 
It shall wink out and leave us in the dark. 


“FLAME AND SHapow,” by Sara Teasdale (Macmillan) is her 
finest book, more profound emotionally and clearer intellectually than 
any of her others. The music of these lyrics, also, surpasses the music 
of her earlier poems in subtlety and variety. Five years ago she could 
not have written “Let It Be Forgotten,” with its exquisite mood, 
simplicity of language and delicately intricate music: 


Let it be forgotten as a flower is forgotten, 
Forgotten as a fire that once was singing gold; 
Let it be forgotten forever and ever, 
Time is a kind friend, he will make us old. 


If anyone asks, say it was forgotten 
Long and long ago, 

Like a flower, like a fire, like a light footfall 
In long forgotten snow. 


This book is full of the bravery that goes face forward and up- 
right to meet pain and death, taking no intellectual cure-all of a 
spurious kind for comfort, having only song for solace. 


Like barley bending 
In low fields by the sea, 

Singing in hard wind 
Ceaselessly ; 

Like barley bending 
And rising again, 

So would I, unbroken, 
Rise from pain; 

So would I softly, 
Day long, night long, 

Change my sorrow 

Into song. 


“THe Hesirant Heart” by Winifred Welles (Huebsch) is 
a first book by a new poet, who is certain to be better known if she 
goes on writing. Her work is exquisitely distinguished at its best, 
in technique resembling that of Edna St. Vincent Millay, although 
there is no echoing and imitation. The best stanza in this de- 
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OF INTEREST TO POETRY LOVERS 


lightful little book may well be the quaint one with which the last 
poem ends. It is nimbly imagined: 


Tiptoe at last upon a pinnacle of sunset, 
I shall greet the death-like evening with laughter from afar, 
Nor tremble in the darkness, nor shun the windy midnight, 
For by the evening I shall be a star. 





(Continued from page 189) 
try of America, for Americans, today and tomorrow. Just as 
England is in the best English poetry, and Greece in the best Greek 
poetry, and Israel in the Psalms of David, we should like to see the 
vast and varied America in American poetry. 

In this department, also, we shall print each month a brief, 
critical essay, not a review, by Mrs. Wilkinson. And we shall be glad 
to print letters from our readers discussing her opinions, or discussing 
other technical questions of general interest to lovers of poetry. You 
may disagree with us if you like, and yet see your opinions set side 
by side with ours. Such letters must be free from unkind personali- 
ties, however. 

We cannot print all the contributions offered, but we shall read 
them all with care. And we hope that poets and others will codperate 
with us in this new endeavor to work for poetry in America. Manu- 
scripts for the February contest may be submitted at any time, and 
must be in before the twentieth of December. 

We reserve the right to withhold the prize and return all manu- 
scripts if, in our opinion, no poems are sent in during the month that 
merit the month’s award. But we hope that the poets will codperate 
with us by offering us their best work. 

Marguerite Wilkinson, who will have charge of this poetry de- 
partment, is the author of a book of criticism of contemporary poetry, 
called “New Voices” (Macmillan), of which The Spectator of Lon- 
don speaks as follows: 

“A most remarkable book has been written by an American, a 
book which is not only a book, but also, we hope and believe, a por- 
tent. . . . The reader’s first thought will be one of surprise at the 
extraordinary variety of the poets quoted. . . . But the present 
writer’s astonishment was still greater to find that from America, 
comprised in a single volume, . . . comes what is in his opinion the 
most remarkable body of criticism of modern poetry, and perhaps of 
poetry in general, that has as yet appeared. . . . The book is not 

only a long one, but the matter in it has obviously undergone con- 
siderable compression, and its fourteen chapters of analysis, compari- 
son, appreciation, condemnation and valuation are so concise as not 
to admit of adequate summarization.” 
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JOHN SLOAN: ETCHER 


O have a technical article about etching by John 
Sloan, is to present the subject through the pen of 
a master; for Sloan has not only brought his imagi- 
nation as a distinguished painter to bear upon his 
work as an etcher, but he has acquainted himself 
with the theory and science and execution of this art 

so completely that he has knowledge for others as well as 
technique for himself. So intimate is this knowledge, so 
finely appreciative his feeling, that he is himself a master of the 
art, yet can also talk about it and write about it fluently and 
convincingly—which is perhaps the final test of knowledge. 

In the following article on etching, by Sloan, he has sketched 
for us the various tools which he deems necessary for the right ex- 
pression of an etcher’s art, and through his drawings, as well as 
his lucid and analytical study of etching, his plates, designs, the 
tools, the process—we feel that he has presented a lesson in this art 
for students more sympathetic and more inspiring than any article 
on the process of etching that we know of. 

I think, too, that Sloan’s article will be found of interest not only 
to students, for whom it was written, but to all lovers of this phase 
of black and white art. It is a most illuminating document, and even 
if one never intends to handle plate and needle, it will bring about a 
better understanding of the work of etchers, with a fuller compre- 
hension of the possibilities and difficulties of this art, which holds 
such a rare opportunity to capture beauty, and always in a most 
personal way. 

John Sloan has kindly permitted THe ToucusTone to repro- 
duce two examples of his etching art, two that are famous and greatly 
valued by lovers of etchings. 

A very interesting variation in style and technique is shown in 
these two designs. One simple, delicately drawn, fine in outline but 
with little detail—an old woman, bending over an ashcan, whom 
Rembrandt would have loved. This etching, with that searching 
irony which pierces so much of Sloan’s art, is called “Treasure Trove.” 
The other, elaborate and most richly worked out in detail, is a car- 
riage of wealthy people, thrusting its way through Fifth Avenue 
crowds. In the tiniest space John Sloan shows you a whole phase 
of Metropolitan life. He shows it in gesture, expression, clothes. It 
is a most remarkable achievement. The title of this etching is “Fifth 
Avenue Critics.” 





(Continued on page 227) 
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“FIFTH AVENUE CRITICS”: FROM 
AN ETCHING BY JOHN SLOAN. 














“TREASURE TROVE”: FROM AN 
ETCHING BY JOHN SLOAN 















THE PROCESS OF ETCHING: 
NOTES BY JOHN SLOAN. 
GROUNDING THE PLATE 
HOROUGHLY clean the plate with 
engravers’ willow charcoal, use the 
end of the grain. Keep charcoal 
under water when not in use. 

Fix corner of plate in hand vise with a 
bit of blotter to avoid damage. 

Heat the plate evenly, not too hot, a burnt 
ground will not hold. 

With the etching ground in a taffeta 
cover spread a little on the plate. 

ETCHING - 

With the roller get it evenly distributed, 
easing the pressure as it becomes satis- 
factory. 

While the plate is still hot, smoke it, by 
sweeping it with the flame of a resin candle 
(or a bit of rag on a wire, dipped into kero- 
sene ). 

A surface like polished ebony 
result. 

Cool the plate. 

First Drawinc 

Work behind white tissue screen about 
two feet square to diffuse light. 

Preliminary drawing may be made on 
tissue (Dennison’s best white silver tissue). 
After making a sketch, it may be reversed 
by laying the back of the tissue drawing on 
a film of hot parafine (spread on a copper 
plate). 

Fix drawing to 
pellets of wax. 

Slip a piece of tissue rubbed with red 
pasted or dry vermilion powder between 
the sketch and the plate (colored side 
down), then, with a blunt tracing point, go 
over the sketch. This gives you your 
sketch, reversed or direct, aS you may 
choose, in red chalk, on the dark ground 
of the plate. 


should 


plate with four little 


NEEDLING 

Sharpen needles with a rolling motion 
across the oil-stone or carborundum; re- 
move extreme sharpness by rubbing end on 
crocus cloth. 

Test. A good point should not scratch 
the thumb-nail—even tho’ very sharp. 
(Some like a digging sharpness, however. ) 

Use even pressure. Variety is to be pro- 
duced by biting, rather than by 
power. : 

As a general principle, 
bitten passage, the fewer the lines. 





THE PROCESS OF ETCHING 


elbow 


the darker the 





Use a firm pressure for all lines, no mat- 
ter how delicate they are to be. 
Direct StoppInG Out Process 
NEEDLING IN ADVANCE 

Stopping out varnish may be bought, or 
as well, made, by dissolving engravers’ red 
sealing wax in wood alcohol. 

Apply to the back and edges of plate and 
let dry ten or fifteen minutes. 

Saturate a string with paraffine and lay 
it, double, across your tray, so that the 
plate will be resting on it and can be lifted 
sao the bath by means of the string. 

A good “set of bubbles” in the lines , in- 
dicates action and is the etcher’s guide to 
biting, unless the exact strength and tem- 
perature, etc., are noted by experiments. 

3ATH 

Nitric acid, C. P. %, water %, Put a 
little copper scraping in to take off the “raw 
edge,” or a little used acid to give the bath 
a blue tinge. Test—Put a drop or two of 
acid on the back of the plate. If bubbles 
form too soon, add more water to the mix- 
ture. A bath is good as long as it gives 
action in reasonable time. 

Keep acid in glass stoppered bottles. 
(Continued on page 238) 





FAVERSHAM’S) ART: BY 
MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


(Continued from page 193) 

torical values. And how beautifully Rollo 
Peters, who staged the play, helped to carry 
us back to the court of Bluff King Hal. 
Mr. Peters has that rare gift so necessary 
in stage production of not imitating condi- 
tions, but of skillfully creating the illusion 
of sumptuous palaces or dreary hovels. He 
has a splendid sense of color and a way of 
presenting character in costume, as, for in- 
stance, in the robes that he designed for 
Claire Eames, who played Princess FEliza- 
beth so superbly. 

Always in retrospect I re ull remember 
that scene in Miles Hendon’s sordid room, 
and Faversham smiling at the little lad, so 
sweetly amused, so truly courtly, so ready 
to doff his hat or draw his sword for one 
whom he imagined to be only a sad little 
beggar. I for one thank Mr. Faversham 
for stirring my heart, bringing tears to my 
eyes, brushing my memory with romance, 


bringing back the kind of chivalry that such 
lovely youth must always evoke, in any cen- 
tury back of us or yet unlived. 
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TWO UNUSUAL TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 





TOUCHSTONE 
TOUCHSTONE HOU 
COMFORT LOVERS 

THINK we have 


HOUSE No. 79 


SES FOR 


never shown two 

more dissimilar houses than in the 

ToucHstoNe House Department this 
month. We have throughout this country 
an increasing interest in reinforced con- 
crete houses; with our variable climate, the 
intense heat and bitter cold, people are be- 
ginning to understand the advisability of 
building so far as possible in an imperish- 
able manner. 

On the other hand, there is the steadily 
increasing demand for the small but thor- 
oughly convenient two-story cottage, the 
house that gives a sense of space, yet which 
with thought can be built in a most eco- 
nomical fashion. The possibilities of 
charming color to be developed with the 
wooden house, in connection with its econ- 
omy, will always endear it to the home 
lover with a small income. 


IN Touchstone House No. 

ing for the first time a Touchstone de- 
sign in solid reinforced concrete. This 
method of using concrete is more and more 
gaining public confidence and men who 
wish to build for an investment as well as 
a home are coming to the conclusion that 
this method of construction is wise use of 
money. In solid reinforced concrete build- 
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79 we are show- 


ing, the wooden frames 
into these frames the concrete is poured. 
After the frames are taken away a coating 
of stucco is put over the concrete, and this 
stucco may be finished smoothly or with 
“pebble dash,” and of course any variety of 
tone may be introduced into the stucco; a 
warm gray is much liked, if it has a rough 
finish ; with a smooth finish a pale pink or 
delicate corn color, after the manner of 
Italy or the West Indies, is most fascinat- 
ing. 

With a flat roof it becomes necessary to 
finish the top of the wall in some decorative 
fashion, otherwise a house has somewhat 
the effect of being left waiting for another 
story. Usually the architect depends upon 
the roof and the eaves of a house to gain 
his picturesque effect, so that the square 
concrete flat roof house must seek beauty 
in a new way. With this particular house 
No. 79, we have added a deep frieze of 
color. This frieze may be worked out in 
tiles of brilliant hue or in the old Tunisian 
tiles, which have lovely soft tones of blue, 
green and red, or it may be of poured con- 
crete tiles, which, of course, is the much 
cheaper fashion, and to this any color de- 
sired could be added. 

The flat roof could be of slag or metal, 
or if the partition walls are of concrete it 
could be of the same material; but if the 
partition walls are of wood, the concrete 
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TWO UNUSUAL TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 


roof would be too heavy. And 
if economy is to be considered 
the wood partitions are much 
cheaper. 

In building these flat con- 
crete houses, where such broad 
surfaces are unbroken, it is 
quite necessary to plan for 
interested effects of light and 
shadow and the decorative 
effect of vines, and vines , @ 
cling wonderfully where . 
rough stucco is used. It is 
hard to say just what the type 
of this house would be, more 
modern Spanish than any- 
thing else, with a hint of 
Moorish in the tile frieze. 

The entrance door would 
be of wood, black oak. It 
would be charming if throughout the house 
leaded glass could be used for all the win- 
dows and an iron grill in the wooden gate- 
way. Of course, we must remember that 
wooden frames would be cheaper, yet we 
are building this house as an investment. 
You will notice charming little windows to 
light the closets, for the question of light is 
very important in a modern house ; so much 
so that we have a recess court at the back of 
this house which gives light on three sides 
to ali the back rooms, as well as a wonder- 
ful light for both halls. The lower floor of 
this concrete house is planned with a sense 
of great spaciousness, with a sun room for 
winter days and a kitchen that is a model 
in its arrangement and equipment. The 
tiny little kitchen hall shuts away the front 
hall and dining room, also gives access to 
the back court, and while it occupies almost 
no space, it protects the entire lower floor 
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from odors. It is worth studying the 
kitchen, for the arrangement for the house- 
keeping detail is perfect. 

The second floor of this house gives up 
almost no room to hall space, yet by its 
existence protects each room from all the 
others. Though not a large house, there 
are three baths and a little balcony, which 
can be made into a sleeping porch for chil- 
dren. 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSE No. 80 is the 

essentially old-fashioned American cot- 
tage type; but though quaint and pictur- 
esque in its structure, it is excessively mod- 
ern in its arrangement and equipment. It 
is built of clapboards and has a long inter- 
estingly broken roof line of shingles. The 
outside is painted with Virginia White, 
that most durable and protective covering 
for a wooden house, and the roof is painted 
moss green. If the brick 
chimney is painted white you 
will get the effect of much 
more space for your house, 
but of course it can be left the 
natural brick color if you 
wish. If I were going to live 
in this house, I should want 
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the window frames painted a 
light Holland blue; but there 
is no doubt that keeping the 
outside walls all white would 
add to the sense of space. 
The particular construction 
of this house makes it prac- 
tical and interesting for a 
fifty-foot lot. The actual 
width of the house is thirty- 
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TOUCHSTONE 


HOUSE No. 80 
three feet and six inches, and it would be 
difficult to arrange house space on a nar- 
rower frontage. 

If you study the floor plans you will see 
everywhere space economized so that there 
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is a sense of elbow room, as well as practical 
living convenience. For this reason there 
is no hall and the stairs end at one side of 
the living room, but the dining room and 
living room connect so that for a few feet 
at least they embrace the whole width of the 
house. There is a recess entrance to protect 
the living room in winter, and this entrance 
is so built that it can carry two doors fora 
cold climate. 

A pantry protects the dining room from 
kitchen odors and the kitchen itself is 
as compact as possible. The right-hand 
side of the kitchen is left for table and 
working space. On the left-hand side near 
the pantry is a porcelain sink with double 
drainboards, and there is a little porcelain 
sink in the pantry for silver and glassware, 
also to save steps. There is also a porcelain 
icebox which is iced from the porch, for 
some luxuries are the truest kinds of econo- 
mies. Of course, there is a fireplace in the 
living room and groups of windows for all 
the light possible. 

But because economy must be studied 
throughout this house, there is only one 
bath, and, of course, this must be placed 
over the pantry and over the sinks, so that 
there is no expense of extending plumbing 
pipes throughout the house. There is a 
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HOME BUILDING HELPS 


inspection far more pleasing to the eye and 
more in keeping with the general surround- 
ings of the modern home. The gas burner 
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\ las! small one for chil- 


\ dren or guest and 

a third room, which 

can be utilized for the maid. Or the house- 

work can be easily managed by the home- 

maker and housekeeper, with some of the 
heavier work done by a helper. 

A small house with three bedrooms is 
often a great convenience. More and more 
the idea of separate rooms for children is 
obtaining, and the average cottage seldom 
boasts more than two sleeping rooms. 
Where there is a little baby it is today con- 
sidered essential to arrange a_ separate 
nursery. 


HOME BUILDING HELPS 


F you are interested in building, we will 

gladly mail you the addresses of dealers 

who will send you literature about ma- 
terials used in building and decorating. 
Please enclose two cent stamp with your 
inquiry. 


REMODELING AN Op House 

This year many people who needed homes 
have thought it wise to buy one that had 
already been built in accordance with the 
desires and to fit the needs of some other 
family —and now find themselves con- 
fronted with the job of making the house 
over so that their family may find there 
the things necessary to fine and happy living. 

For this reason we have spent some time 






this month looking into equipment and de- 
vices that can be used to modernize and 
add comfort to an old house. 

HEATING 

The question of heating is frequently a 
very perplexing one in remaking an old 
house, because it engenders a certain amount 
of confusion as well as expense. 

Perhaps steam, hot water or hot air heat- 
ing will fit your needs. There are many 
manufacturers who will be glad to send you 
literature and whose representatives will 
talk over your heating problem without any 
obligation whatever. If you have the ad- 
vice of a reliable architect or builder you 
are fortunate ; but if you are “on your own” 
with limited money to spend, we suggest 
that you study the advantages of the pipe- 
less heater. This is a hot air furnace that 
has only one large register (usually placed 
in the front hall) which heats the whole 
house. This sounds rather unbelievable at 
first, but many of the oldest and best heating 
companies not only manufacture and install 
these pipeless heaters, but give a very bind- 
ing guarantee with them. Pipeless heaters 
are not suitable for all kinds of houses. 
The reputable manufacturers recognize this 
and will not install one in a house where 
they know it will not be satisfactory. But 
where the pipeless heater fits in well with 
the general scheme of remodeling (as it is 
apt to do, especially in bungalows) the 
advantages are many. There are no holes 
to cut in the walls of every room; only one 
radiator to purchase, only one pipe to pur- 
chase, more cellar space and a cleaner cellar, 
because there are no overhanging pipes to 
take up room and catch the dust and grime. 

The heat is driven up with such force 
that the manufacturers prove that the cellar 
is cooler and a better place to store vege- 
tables and preserves. And most important 
of all—one firm that has been making many 
kinds of heating equipment for nearly a 
hundred years, guarantees a saving of one- 
third in the coal bill. We have read many 
original authentic and enthusiastic letters of 
praise from owners and users of the various 
heaters—letters at once so simple and so 
strong that they breathe of truth. 

THe Rapiant Fire 

It has been only within recent years 
that the theory of radiant heat has been 
satisfactorily applied to the gas heater. In 
this particular type, the heater consists of 
a well made iron frame, at first glance some- 
what like the old basket grate but on closer 
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HOME BUILDING HELPS 


inspection far more pleasing to the eye and 
more in keeping with the general surround- 
ings of the modern home. ‘The gas burner 
is concealed in the base of the heater and 
the flame is directed upward into a series 
of so-called ‘“‘radiants,” or fire clay columns 
of lattice-like structure. These become 
heated to a cheerful incandescence and 
radiate the heat rays out into the room. It 
has been aptly spoken of as the same sort 
of heat as that of the sun, for the waves of 
radiant heat pass through the air without 
raising its temperature, and impart their 
warmth to the solid bodies coming within 
their range. Its cheery glow has something 
of the fascination of the roaring log fire 
and with this it combines an exceptionally 
high degree of efficiency, for there is little 
or no loss by convection or conduction. 
Practically all of the heat energy of the 
gas is thrown out in waves of radiant heat 
and not, as in the case of some other types 
of fireplace heaters, borne up the chimney 
on the wings of the draft. It is in this class 
of radiant type heaters that the highest de- 
gree of efficiency and economy has been 
realized. The old prejudice against gas 
heaters on the ground that they vitiate the 
atmosphere loses all force and reason with 
modern gas heating appliances. Indeed, the 
most careful scientific research has shown 
that they actually improve the hygienic con- 
ditions through setting up air currents and 
so accelerating ventilation. Heaters of the 
radiant type are made in various sizes and 
within a wide range of prices and their con- 
sumption ranges from twenty to thirty-five 
cubic feet of gas per hour, depending upon 
the size. The modern gas appliance, be it 
an incinerator for the disposal of refuse and 
garbage, a fireplace heater, kitchen range 
or a gas iron, is an article of scientific de- 
sign and made in such a variety of types and 
for so many uses as to make possible the 
elimination of most of the household cares 
and the little worries of domestic life. 
There are more than one thousand uses for 
gas and among them are many which 
immensely lighten the household burden. 
The recent exhibition of the American 
Gas Association, held on the Roof Garden 
of the Hotel Pennsylvania, disclosed a scope 
and variety of gas appliances which would 
have delighted the mind of any householder 
in search of short cuts to economy and home 
comfort—gas ranges, large and small, the 
more pretentious finished in fine enamel and 
rustproof material and equipped with auto- 
matic control devices giving them all the 
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convenience of the fireless cooker; water 
heaters from those of the well-known and 
dependable type attached to the range boiler 
to the almost human “instantaneous” which 
flashes into action the moment the hot water 
faucet is turned on; and a series of heating 
appliances varying from the large gas-fired 
steam boiler apparatus equipped with auto- 
matic control and capable of adequately 
heating the entire house and making a myth 
of coal, ashes and furnace labor, to the fire- 
place heaters in which there have been such 
marked development and improvement 
within the last few years. 
Extra CLoset SPACE: 

In remodeling the problemof closet space is 
a most serious one. An enterprising concern 
has invented closet equipment that seems to 
us to solve this problem for the person who 
is making over an old home. From the 
illustrations the plan is similar to that used 
in making a wardrobe trunk. The clothes 
are hung on a roller bearing telescoping 
slide and are kept in perfect condition in 
very small space. Odd spaces frequently 
wasted may be utilized with this closet ar- 
rangement. The manufacturers will be glad 
to send information on request. And we 
will be glad to forward your inquiry to them. 


For THE INSIDE OF THE HOME: 


To inaugurate a movement to increase art 
appreciation among Americans, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts has launched a 
series of exhibitions. Beginning with a col- 
lection of 400 prints in color and photo- 
graphs suitable for home decoration, this 
series will ultimately embrace other items of 
home decoration such as wall paper, pot- 
tery, etc. 

A first exhibition of this kind shown last 
season formed the inception of a campaign 
for improving home environment on the 
principle that a picture in the home is a 
silent partner in cultural growth. That any 
national organization should make a coun- 
try-wide effort under the slogan “Art in 
Every Home” is a novelty in American life. 
Yet under this significant motto the Federa- 
tion, which has 250 chapters in 38 states, has 
grouped a series of traveling exhibitions, all 
bearing on the single purpose of improving 
home furnishings. 

The original exhibition of prints met with 
such success that two others had to be ar- 
ranged at once to meet the demands ot 
societies and institutions in different parts 
of the country. 
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NEW ENGLISH FURNITURE 















MERRY FURNITURE: BY 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


O be glad is good. To be gay is some- 

times better. But to be merry is best 

of all. There is no more enjoyable 
word in our American language than the 
word “merry” which the Anglo-Saxons put 
into it a long time ago. No word has a 
prettier sound. The English, of course, 
used it for several centuries before we 
needed it, and, probably because they liked 
it very much, they let it be a description oi 
their country. France, if she wished, might 
be la belle France. England would be 
Merry England. 

That is what I thought this summer in 
London when I saw an exhibition of modern 
furniture at the Mansard Gallery of Heal 
& Son. This furniture could be described 
adequately only with the adjective “merry.” 
Never in my life since I first slept in a bed, 
ate at a table, sat on a chair, have I seen 
such a frolic of color in furniture. I saw 
sincere yellows, clear blues, honest reds, 
deep, glossy blacks, confident greens, pure 
colors, not muddied and not washed out. 
I saw—but I must begin at the beginning. 

That was about ten years ago, when the 
firm began to make painted furniture for 
bedrooms, using white as the ground color 
and decorating with small floral designs in 
color. As the popularity of the style grew, 
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SIDE WALL IN A DINING ROOM: SHOWING NEW 
ENGLISH DESIGNS. 


the ideas multiplied in the minds of the 
makers and color combinations were studied, 
so that now it is possible to make furniture 
that will suit any modern room. The theory 
is stated as follows: 

“If harmony is the right aim in an in- 
terior it must follow that every piece of 
furniture, from a dinner table to a bedside 
table, should, as one says, be in the picture. 
3ut if our walls are white, or champagne, 
our cretonnes blue and gold, our curtains 
lavender or hyacinth, unavoidably our 
monochrome dark furniture must be ex- 
cluded from the atmosphere and scheme. 
Taking over our conception of furniture 
from the days when oak, walnut, and ma- 
hogany were the complement of panelled 
rooms, we have unthinkingly perpetuated 
that old convention in a new and quite in- 
consonant setting. 

“The present exhibition is intended to 
show that if we would make an interior in 
which sane and restful gaiety is the keynote, 
then painted furniture is the solution of 
this difficulty. It is aesthetically logical and 
inevitable that, in an environment of stimu- 
lant color, furniture should play a positive 
part in the general scheme. Experiments 
have shown that there is virtually no limit 
to the range of good color possible in painted 
furniture. It is easy to produce painted 
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that there was never a bad brush 
stroke. And if the work became 
monotonous she got up interest 
and speed by trying to beat her 
own record time. Then people 
began to buy the furniture, more 
and more orders came in until 
she was giving all of her out-of- 
school time to the new work. 
When the firm enlarged its 





























SIDEBOARD IN BRILLIANT COLORS. 


furniture that will perfect any scheme of 
color already established in our homes.” 
So much for the theory. But it takes 
more than a good theory to make a good 
product. It takes good craftsmen. And 
Mr. Heal has succeeded in offering the pub- 
lic an exhibition that clever people mention 
with pride and pleasure because he has been 
wise enough to secure good craftsmen. The 
forms of the 
pieces he has designed 








premises Miss Hindshaw was 
given a studio with an assistant, 
trained in a good art school. She 
now has a large studio with plenty 
of light and fresh air in which she 
works and superintends the work 
of eight assistants, most of whom 
have come from the school in 
which she teaches. Miss Hind- 
shaw is happy that the craft is 
proving to be an opening for girls 
who have had art students’ train- 
ing, but who sometimes find it 
difficult to use their talent and 
taste to good advantage. 

As a result of the exhibition, more orders 
have come in and one emergency order for 
stage property for a new play at St. James’ 
Theatre. Authors and editors in London 
tell a visitor to see the painted furniture 
after going to The National Gallery and 
other famous places. ' 

The exhibition itself 
processes of painting. 


two 
1s not 


represents 
The first 





himself, but the decor- 





ating is in the hands 
of Miss Hindshaw, 
for several years a 
teacher of art in the 
London County Coun- 
cil Central School of 
Arts and Crafts. 
When the work be- 
gan Miss Hindshaw 
worked only a small 
part of her time after 
school hours on the 
furniture, doing a 
simple pattern on 
white enamel. For 
this the one thing 
needful was absolute 
sureness of touch, 
which her technique, 
acquired in painting 
china, made possible. 
She tried to work so 
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essentially new. It relies on 
borders or sprigs of color 
painted on a plain ground. 
It is chiefly remarkable for the 
fact that the color schemes 
are modern, belonging very 
much to our own period in 
spirit, and for the other fact 
that the technique of the 
painting is excellent. 

3ut the second process is 
essentially new. It is called 
“color combing” and is an 
adaptation of the old and in- 
artistic process of “graining.” 
For many years, it seems, the 
aristocrats of England have 
been wont to buy for their ser- 
yants’ bedrooms a certain crude and 
ugly kind of furniture made of soft 
wood and painted and then grained in 
imitation of hardwoods. This imitative 
work was naturally bad. But Mr. Heal has 
discovered a legitimate and artistic use of 
this old process, a use not in the slightest 
degree imitative, which produces for the eye 
a mass of broken color. The furniture to 
be decorated: is painted first in one color, and 
dried. Then another color is laid on and 
the piece is combed by hand with a small 
metal instrument made to create a certain 
pattern, usually fine and small. So it hap- 
pens that “color combing” covers the whole 
surface, so that furniture becomes as full of 
color as a silken cushion. The interplay of 
sapphire blue and rose, viridian green and 
blue, or gold and apple green, gives a piece 
of furniture a vibrant depth and richness. 
In mouldings or handles, pure color is intro- 
duced as a sharp foil to the shot ground. 

Color combing is said to be a simple and 
effective method of obtaining good results 
at small cost. The danger in the making of 
it is in the craftsman’s tendency to try to 
escape from the small and fine design, from 
simplicity, into something more striking 
which will not give lasting satisfaction. But 
that is probably just as true of the other 
process. 

Both of these processes make possible the 
use of the lighter and softer and cheaper 
woods in the manufacture of furniture, and 
any work exhibited at the Mansard Gallery 
can be thoroughly washed without fear of 
injury on cleaning day, provided soda is 
not used. 

It is quite impossible to tell everything 
that was exhibited with the modern furni- 
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A BRILLIANT NEW FASHIONED HOBBY HORSE. 





ture—little wooden figures—a Pierrot, in 
particular,—designed by Lovat Fraser, pot- 
tery figures by Mrs. Phoebe Stabler, Ashby, 
Campden, Upchurch and Lancastrian pot- 
tery, striped Czecho-Slovak glass, blue 
English glass. But nobody should leave 
without mentioning the great circular hand- 
tufted Donegal rug in the middle of the 
room under a grey dining table. This rug 
was designed by Noel Simmons, a young 
Irish craftsman killed in the war. 
THE PULITZER ART PRIZE 
AN imposing list of prizes and travelling 
scholarships established by the will of 
the late Joseph Pulitzer to stimulate 
achievement in American art, journalism, 
music and letters and drama, as well as in 
the public service, will be announced at the 
next annual commencement of Columbia 
University. The art student in America 
who shall be certified as the most promising 
and deserving by the National Academy of 
Design with which the Society of American 
Artists has been merged will receive an an- 
nual scholarship with a value of $1,500. 
Nomination of candidates for any one 
of the Pulitzer prizes, it is announced by 
Columbia University, must be made in writ- 
ing on or before February 1, addressed to 
the Secretary of the University. Each 
nomination for a prize must be accom- 
panied by a copy of any book, manuscript, 
editorial, article, or other material sub- 
mitted by any competitor for a prize which 
must be delivered at the time of nomination 
to the Secretary of Columbia University in 
the library of the School of Journalism. 
Competition for a prize is limited to work 
done during the year ending December 31. 
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WIZARD OF THE 
FASHIONS FLOWE 
TRON: BY ROBE 
MOULTON 


FOR 


FORGE 
RS OF 
RT H. 


HERE has been discovered recently, 

not more than forty minutes from the 

bustling commercial center of New 
York, a man whose skill in the beautiful re- 
production of flowers in iron has set the art 
world to wondering. Working in an ordi- 
nary blacksmith shop, with crude tools, he 
has turned out specimens of metal flori- 
culture which critics declare have no coun- 
terpart in this country. 

This American Wizard of the forge is 
James Cran of Plainfield, New Jersey, who 
not a great while ago was actually shoeing 
horses. All the beautiful pieces shown 
herewith were actually made in his black- 
smith shop. The only tools used were the 
ordinary hammer with cross peen, tongs of 
various sizes, pliers, and one or two other 
simple implements, all of which were made 
by the smith himself. 

Mr. Cran works entirely from memory, 
using no model. He studies his object 
closely, fixes it firmly in his mind and then 
begins work at the forge. When he began 
to do this kind of work he used ordinary 
chain iron; now he has adopted Swedish 
iron, which is more elastic and malleable. 
Every piece illustrated was made on an 
ordinary forge. 

It is an interesting sight to watch this 
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CARD TRAY WITH IRON FLORAL GARNITURE 


smith make a rose. He first fashions the 
core and then forges the smaller petals, 
hammering out the ends flat and then plac- 
ing them over an iron block containing 
holes of various sizes. By hammering them 
over these holes they are hollowed out until 
they resemble little spoons. 

After hollowing out the four petals he 
grasps the iron rosebud in a pair of tongs, 
thrusts it into the fire and heats the stems, 
He takes it out of the fire and hammers the 
stems into a solid mass with the flat faced 
hammer. He forms the larger petals in the 
same manner, and, after having thus made 
the complete rose, grasps it as in the begin- 
ning, with larger tongs, heats it again and 
finally places it, a red-hot glowing mass 
forming a beautiful representation of the 
genuine natural flower, in a vise. 

The smith then takes a device shaped 
somewhat like a screw 
driver and opens the 
outermost petals first, 
then in a less degree 
the inner petals. By 
an artistic twist of 
the tweezers he gives 
these petals the na- 
tural looking curl. It 
is difficult to open out 


the petals without 
breaking them off, 
and to learn to do 
this required  con- 


siderable patience and 
experience on _ the 
part of the smith. 

It requires about an 
hour and a half to 
make a rose such as 


has been described. 
An attractive spray 
cf leaves may be 


FROM A DESIGN OF 


made in half an hour. 
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IRON FLOWERS FOR 


All the different parts of the flowers are 
forged separately, and the veins of radial 
ribs of the leaves are produced by means 
of the leaf. The piece from which the 
same instrument, when slightly tilted and 
when the blows are directed toward the out- 
side of the leaf, produces the serrated edge 
of the leaf. The piece from which the 
leaf is made is first held in the tongs by 
the stem, heated and flattened on the anvil. 
The center rib in the leaf is formed by hav- 
ing that part lap over the anvil’s edge while 
the artist is flattening the leaf. 

A rose branch thirteen inches high and 
made of ninety-four separate pieces, which 
required thirteen hours to make, excites the 
admiration of all who see it. 





“THE ART CENTER” OF 
AMERICA 


HE President, with the Board of 

Directors of the Art Center, Inc., an- 

nounce with great satisfaction that 
Mr. William Laurel Harris has become 
Managing Director of their organization and 
is carrying out plans formulated for the 
thorough co-ordination of Art and Crafts- 
manship with Industry and Trade. 

There are many substantial and convincing 
reasons for satisfaction that Mr. Harris is 
to be Managing Director of the Art Center. 
He has been associated with many organ- 
izations of importance and through them 
has come into contact with the changing 
conditions in the art field. He learned the 
ins and outs of modern educational work 
when he was President of the Municipal 
Art Society. As First Vice-President of 
the Architectural League he became ac- 
quainted with all the leaders among the 
many arts and industries allied with archi- 
tecture. As Chairman of the Committee 
on Decoration for the Fine Arts Federation 
of New York and as Secretary of the Fed- 
eration, he has been able to cooperate with 
the city authorities in developing the Tex- 
tile Institute which now has a thousand pu- 
pils as a part of our city schools, and in 
creating a more widespread interest in the 
application of art to industry. 

_ Mr. Harris’ great value in this movement 
is his appreciating of the fact that art must 
be brought into the daily life of the people 
and into the industries of the nation. 

_ The Art Center has created a working 
force that will not only aid and harmonize 
the varied efforts of allied clubs or associ- 
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A HANDLE OF IRON FLOWERS CONVERTED 
INTO A CANDLESTICK. 


ations and act as a go-between for business 
men and artists but will take far-sighted and 
aggressive action concerning industrial edu- 
cation and the practical application of Art 
in American trade and commerce, cooperat- 
ing with the American Federation of Arts, 
the Art Alliance of America and with cer- 
tain organizations of museum workers, cir- 
culating exhibitions of decorative textiles, 
hand painted fabrics and all the varied 
forms of Twentieth Century Craftsmanship 
are being collected and exhibited in the 
large cities of the West. 

The circuit for this collection will be 
Springfield, Illinois; Ypsilanti, Michigan; 
Memphis, Tennessee; Muskegon, Michi- 
gan; Jacksonville, Illinois; Youngstown 
and Columbus, Ohio. Following the pres- 
ent showing of printed fabrics, will come a 
collection of tapestries and brocades. 

Another novel and very important col- 
lection to be shown at the Textile Institute 
is to be composed of working drawings 
from the textile mills, accompanied with 
examples of the finished products as 
worked out from drawings in the regular 
course of manufacturing. The larger part 
of these drawings were made in Paris 
where our manufacturers have always gone 
to purchase their best designs. 

A notable part of the Art Center work 
will be in the lecture field, formulating pub- 
lic opinion to help the cause of our native 
craftsmen. Mr. Harris, Mr. W. Frank 
Purdy, Mr. Heyworth Campbell and others 
interested in this work will speak under 

(Continued on page 241) 
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PROCESS OF ETCHING: BY 
JOHN SLOAN 
(Continued from page 227) 


BITING 

Bite until a good set of bubbles forms. 

Remove from bath, wash, dry with blot- 
ters and stop palest passages out. 

3ite again for the next darkest parts, 
then remove, wash, dry and stop them out 
—so on, until the darkest work is deep 
enough. 

Wash, dry and look the plate over. More 
work can be added in the bath, or during 
stopping out periods. Stopping out var- 
nish of sealing wax can be worked in be- 
fore it becomes brittle dry. 

A bottle of ammonia is handy for emer- 
gencies of spilt acid. 

Bitinc WitHout A Tray 
No tray for acid is necessary if your 
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“4 
BED iin 


at 


nerves are good and you don’t mind a 
prospect of exciting moments. 

With a camel’s hair brush and saliva, 
moisten the whole plate, avoiding the edge, 
or moisten such portions as you wish to 
bite. The acid will confine itself to such 
portions, when applied by means of an eye- 
dropper. 

The tip of a feather brushes away bub- 
bles. This method saves the necessity for 
varnishing the back of the plate. 

A PROocESS FOR NEEDLING FROM DarKS 

To Licnuts 

Needle your darks first. Don’t use too 
many lines. Remember, they widen as they 
deepen. 

Bite the plate giving these lines a start— 
wash and dry. 

Needle your next darkest. 
Wash and dry. 

Needle your next lightest. 
Wash and dry. 


Bite again. 


Bite again. 
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A LESSON IN ETCHING 


Needie your palest portions. Bite again. 
Wash and dry. 

At any stage, stop out anything that has, 
in your opinion, gone far enough. 

Jupcinc Deptu 

One way to look at your lines during the 
course of the work, is to dry plate thor- 
oughly (blotter, then a drying period of 
time) and lightly rub talcum powder into 
the lines, wipe the face of plate with side 
of palm of hand. An estimate may thus 
be formed of how the biting is going. 

Lines may be “felt” with a needle. 

An idea of depth may be gained by look- 
ing toward the light, holding plate hori- 
zontally. 

After you have gone as far as you can 
with the first ground, and are ready to re- 
move it, do so with turpentine (for the 
ground) and wood alcohol for the stop 
varnish. 


GRINPING AWAY 
BITTEN WORK 







OR SWAKE STONE 








WITH AYR WATER STONFE 
(SE WELER'S. HONE) 


Clean the plate well with the above on a 
rag, then with a good sharp file, bevel the 
sides of the plate, so that it won’t cut your 
paper in printing. After filing, smoothe 
bevel with a burnisher. 

Printing. Paper—Japan or Plate Paper 
—many are satisfactory. Dampen the 
paper some hours before printing. Sponge 
well or wet by immersing a dozen or more 
sheets at a time (cut to size desired). 

Pile neatly between glass plates or a cou- 
ple of Ferrotype irons (used by photog- 
raphers) with a weight (like a few books) 
on top. It usually works well to put your 
pile of paper after dampening, between wet 
newspaper—cover and weight. 

Heating box to keep plate warm while 
wiping. 

Plate to be quite warm, but not too hot 
to touch. 
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ART BOOKS REVIEWED 


For LAYING GROUND 


Keep ink on cooler end of the heating 
plate. Use warmer end for wiping and 
inking your etched plate. 

Apply ink to the plate by means of a 
dabber, made of horsehair, tightly covered 
with unbleached muslin, tied with strong 
twine. 

Clean the dabber after printing by scrap- 
ing loose ink off with palette knife. 

After pushing the ink into all lines of 
plate with a twisting, punching motion, take 
the wiping rags (tarlton pad covered with 
a layer of mosquito netting), and wipe 
away briskly the superfluous surface ink. 
Then, if desired, retroussé the plate with a 
piece of soft cheese cloth, pulling up a little 
feather of ink over the edge of the line. 

Tone on the plate is left by clever hand- 
ling of wiping rags (of a softer sort than 
above sometimes). 

Wipe the edges of the plate and put it 
in position in center of press-bed, cover 
with a piece of printing paper of proper 
dampness, drop your blotting sheet over 
this, then your blankets and turn it through 
under the roller. Your pressure should 
have been previously adjusted by running 
the plate through uninked with a piece of 
paper laid in place and the tension screws 






on the roller regulated until pressure is 
strong and even all over plate. 

After your trial proof, you may do 
further work on the plate. If passages are 
to be cut out, use the scraper or snake-stone 
(water of Ayr stone pencil). Burnish away 
scratches and tap up from the back, ascer- 
taining the spot for tapping by means of 
calipers, and tapping lightly with repoussé 
hammer on an engraver’s anvil, which is 
a block of steel with polished surface. 

Use the scraper across sets of lines, other- 
wise it will make rounded furrows. 

When alterations are prepared for by 
erasure, etc., lay a new ground, being par- 
ticular to drive the wax well into all the 
lines—smoke lightly or not at all. 

Make your additions and corrections 
following the process of the first bitings. 

After printing, spread open all ink- 
charged rags, to avoid spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

After printing, clean all ink out of the 
lines of the plate. 

After printing, clean your dabber, scrap- 
ing ink off with palette knife. 

After printing, put out the light in your 
plate heater. 





ART BOOKS REVIEWED: 

BY HILDEGARDE HAW- 

THORNE 

AMERICAN PAINTING AND ITs TRADITIONS. 
By C. Van Dyke. (Scribner’s Sons.) 


MR. VAN DYKE knew personally all the 
a . . . . . 

artists studied in this collection of pa- 
pers, and was the intimate friend of some of 
them. He grew up with the Society of 
American Artists, and that movement in 
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American art which began shortly after the 
Centennial of 1876, and which was truly 
the birth of good painting here, is to him 
familiar and beloved. He has written much 
of the men and their work, but the present 
book is a rounded and complete study that 
sums up both the men and their school. It 
is a book useful to the student and the gen- 
eral reader alike, while it makes the most 
excellent reading, for Mr. Van Dyke is 
clever in his portrayal of character and apt 
in his use of anecdote. 
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ART BOOKS 


The men to whom his chapters are de- 
voted are Wyant, Inness, Alexander, Sar- 
sent, Chase, Whistler, Homer Martin, 
Winslow Homer and La Farge. A critical 
estimate of each man and of the whole 
movement makes an interesting part of the 
work, for Van Dyke is a critic of parts. 
He has sympathy and understanding, with 
a fine feeling and a deep love for painting, 
and he is able to interpret and to explain. 
But it is the human quality of his studies 
that makes the result so living and so cap- 
tivating. His pictures of the painters at 
work, his stories illustrating their peculiari- 
ties of temperament and their attitude to the 
world, these are delightfully vivid. He pos- 
sesses a skill in words that equals the skill 
in paint of his subjects and when he sketches 
a personality the man is there before you, 
you know him even as Van Dyke knows 
him. 

Excellent half-tone reproductions of some 
of the canvases mentioned in the text illus- 
trate the book, which is a valuable addition 
to the bibliography of American art. 


Tue PLEASURES OF COLLECTING. By Gard- 
ner Teale. (The Century Company.) 


[PO you collect anything? If you do, you 

are almost sure to find something you 
will like to know about your specialty in 
this delightful volume, where Mr. Teale has 
sung the praises of the collector in all his 
types. He begins with a pasan in honor of 
the collecting spirit, with praises for its 
happy ways and endless interest. And then 
he tells us something about various famous 
collectors of the past. France, it appears, 
had many, more than other nations. In al- 
most any period of France’s history collec- 
tors are to be found, be it among the great 
or the simple. England, too, has the passion 
well developed; but so did the Romans. 
Likely enough, the caveman collected in his 
day, and certainly when the globe is on the 
point of dissolution there will still be col- 
lectors pursuing as of old their delightful 
hobby. 

There are fascinating chapters in the 
book. The one on “Samplers,” for instance, 
with its pictures of some of the work, its bit 
of history, its notes on what samplers are 
and how to find them. Then there are chap- 
ters on such diverse subjects as Wax Por- 
traits and English Drinking Cups, on Delft 
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and Tea Things. The Tea Things comprise 
not only caddies and such like well known 
objects of the collecting passion, but old 
rhymes on tea and tea-drinking. 

The chapters are all short, as must be the 
case where so much ground is covered, but 
ach one gives the historic background, a 
discussion of the fine examples of each sub- 
ject, advice as to how to know what is good 
and what is not, and usually an anecdote or 
two in the bargain. A most human book it 
is, whether it is talking of American Tables 
or Door Knockers, of the rare objects of 
India and China and Japan and Persia, of 
Italian Maiolicas or of collectors idiosyncra- 
sies. The plea that everybody should be a 
collector is implicit in every page, and there 
is little doubt but that anyone who reads 
these pages and studies the illustrations will 
find it hard not to feel a stirring of the 
spirit within him, a yearning toward one or 
another of the lures that have attracted his 
fellows, and which Mr. Teale has so en- 
gagingly proffered in page after page of his 
excellently informed and interesting book. 
The value of the volume to the serious col- 
lector is increased by the Bibliography and 
the Index. 


THE ART CENTER 
(Continued from page 237) 


the patronage of the Art Center, both in 
New York City and in other centers of art 
and culture as far west as the Mississippi 
River. 

A constant effort to encourage the indi- 
vidual craftsmen in their work will be a 
very vital part of the Art Center’s plans 
and activities. This campaign for the 
handicrafts will be developed through the 
New York Society of Craftsmen’s Exhibit 
to be held during December in the rooms 
of the Architectural League. 


The Directors of the Art Center under- 
stand the word Craftsmanship in its largest 
sense as applied not only to men working 
at the artistic trades but to the mill crafts- 
men who direct the mighty forces of high 
powered machinery, to the cunning manip- 
ulators of modern inventions such as the 
leaders in Pictorial Photography, to the 
great present day innovators in the realm 
of the graphic arts and also to the venture- 
some artistic discoverers in the film land of 
our movies where wondrous things are still 
to be achieved. 
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A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT YOU 
CAN MAKE THAT WILL BE 
USEFUL ALL-YEAR-ROUND 


VERYBODY thrills to silhouettes, 
especially to the nymphs, fairies, 
fauns and gnomes, dancing happily 
on the soft black turf, dotted with 
spears of grass, perky flowers and puffy 
mushrooms. They give a sense of joyous 
living, rytlimic motion and the freshness of 
the open country, especially when they are 
cut with the spirit and buoyancy hidden in 
Baron Scotford’s scissors. 

For years Baron Scotford has cut sil- 
houettes on the board-walk at Atlantic City. 
Just recently he made arrangements to 
place his silhouettes with all their lively 
grace at the disposal of those who love the 
happy little figures. 

We all know how delightful silhouettes 
are on lamp and candle shades, on place 
cards and when used for nursery wall 
friezes. And now with the handy little 


along 


which when placed over the electric light 
bulb begins to turn and gives life and color 
to the sprites dancing over the candle or 
lamp shade. These little silhouettes are 
very new and interesting and have more 
delightful gift possibilities than anything we 
have seen this season. 


UNUSUAL FAUN SILHOUETTE. 

To paint parchment lamp shades first 
transfer the design selected and outline with 
waterproof outline ink, then place a small 

portion of each color desired on your 
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DANCING FAWN SILHOUETTE. 

packets we can make all these charming 
things at home. Not only will we, ourselves, 
enjoy making things that are at once beau- 
tiful and useful, but these outline figures are 
so easily used that a child can fashion de- 
lightful articles from them. For this reason, 
the packages make splendid gifts for 
children. In working with them, little 
fingers become skillful; little minds, alert; 
and little hearts happy in the joy of creation 
and craftsmanship. 

The parchment shades may be purchased 
all ready for mounting snipettes on them, 
or the parchment can be purchased in 
sheets and mounted on wire frames. The 
directions for mounting, coloring and var- 
nishing are simple and clear. 

There is an amusing little heat motor 
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palette and mix up with a small quantity 
of parchment drying medium and thin 
with turpentine, using about two-thirds 
drying medium and one-third turpen- 
tine. 

After your design is painted, work in 
your background with a piece of white 
rag wrapped around your finger, dip- 
ping same in the parchmentizing me- 
dium and then in your color, moving 
finger in a circular motion until all of 
the background has been completely 
gone over. A heavy pressure on your 
finger will work the medium in a darker 
tone that can be graduated into a lighter 
tone by using less pressure. Parchmentiz- 
ing medium used alone in the same manner 
on the inside of the shade will give a more 
transparent effect if so desired, and can also 
be mixed with a small quantity of color, 
which will give a light tint. 

Parchment varnish should be used over 
the color when dry on the outside of the 





shade, which will preserve the shade and. 
give a semi-gloss finish that can be readily ¥ 


cleaned. 
American home-makers are 
more adding the aesthetic to utility in mak 


more and 


ing the home a more livable, lovable placesy 


For this reason it is a pleasure to call at 
tention to anything with the gift giving | 
possibilities of snipettes. 
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